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THE PLAIN FACT. - 
ESIDES the late Copperheads an | cer- 
tain discontented Republican:, the 
GREELEY party includes a few thou ;htful 
men sincerely desirous of reform, an¢ hon- 
estly persuaded that it can come orly by 
the defeat. of General GRANT and tle Re- 
publican party. They are proud of tl:e bis- 
tory of the party. They do not wil ingly 
mean to imperil a single result that .t has 
achieved. They acknowledge the great 
services of General GRANT in the war. They 
have no faith in Democrats, and they see in 
many ways the curious unfitness ({f Mr. 
GREELEY for the Presidency. But, ¢n the 
other hand, they think that General | iRANT 
is badly advised; that the Democrat: have 
assented to the settlement of the war that 
Mr. GREELEY means well; that “the f outh” 
will be sullen until it has taken suci’essful 
part in a Presidential election ; and tl at the 
only way to dissolve both parties an¢ “form 
a new is to defeat the Republican. ‘\here- 
fore, not without regret and distrus., they 
think that they must vote against th*ir old 
friends and the magnanimous chief >f the 
armies that crushed the rebellion, ar join 
hands with BEAUREGARD and FER {ANDO 

Woop to elect Mr. GREELEY. 

The Repmblicans think, then, tha; Gen- 
eral GRANT is badly advised. Do they think 
that Mr. GREELEY will surround himse’f with 
wiser counselors? Mr. SaMUEL DWLES 
says that Mr. GREELEY is the prey ‘f flat- 
terers and sycophants. Would he be less so 
as President? These Republicans hae seen 
those who are most conspicuous in Mr, GREE- 
LEY’s support: do their reputations ind ca- 
reers: inspire the hope of a higher {ne in 
administration? These Republicans know 
how reluctantly Senator ScHURZ cime to 
the support of Mr. GREELEY, ard tl.at, al- 
most without exception, the better j.en of 
_the Cincinnati movement deplore his- nomi- 
nation. Upon what reasonable gro} nd do 
they believe that Mr. GREELEY will ee bet- 
ter advised than General GRANT? 

In the second place, these Repu >licans 
think that the Democrats have acq \iesced 
in the result of the war. But does it there- 
fore follow that it is wise that a part ° chief- 
ly composed of Democrats, includiig the 
mass of the late rebels, should obta n pos- 
session of the government? Why do the 
friends of Mr. GREBLEY claim the united 
white vote “with a part” only of 126 col- 
ored vote at the South? Because ‘:he col- 
ored citizens know that the Ku-K]'x and 
the entire negro-hating spirit in th) coun- 
try desires the election of Mr. G) EELEY 
against General GRANT. Does the ;ictory 
of that spirit seem to our friends the way of 
peace and justice and equal rights? If the 
Democrats have acquiesced in the g eat re- 
sults of the war, the Republicans be ieve in 
them. With which should they be t' usted ? 

Our friends think also that Mr. G) EELEY 
means well. Perhaps he meant we | when 
he encouraged and justified secession: -when 
he “nagged” President LINCOLN buy a 
peace—when he promoted foreign in,erven- 
tion—when he gravely perplexed } r. L1n- 
COLN by his Niagara performances—+ ‘hen he 
complained to Mr. SEWARD long ago jhat he 
had not been rewarded with an office: —when 
he half apologized for SWEENY and [TWEED 
—whenever he has done any thing. which 
showed his fatal want of judgment. Had he 
been President instead of LINCOLN, b > might 
have meant well in surrendering tothe re- 
bellion. Do our friends think it en ugh to 
mean well;if you have no judgment 

Again, they say that the South will be 
sullen until it has taken successf.l part 
in an election. Whyf Because it broods 
over the old defeat. Now if tae Re- 
publican policy had been vindic ive or 
harsh, we would condemn it wth our 
friends. But it has not been so. It gave 
equal suffrage because it was provid to be 
necessary for the protection of equa_ rights. 
The Southern friends of Mr. GREELI Y made 
black codes in 1865—they woul, make 
them now if they dared. The Rep blicans 
gave equal suffrage; they have gra ated an 
absolute amnesty, except in two ‘‘r three 
hundred instances; and they have p otected 
at the polls, with Mr. GREELEYS most 
hearty approval, the colored citizer s whom 
many of Mr. GREELEY’s Southern up - 
ers would have prevented from voti.ig. For 
-the adventurers who have gone :nto the 
Southern States, and for the misgov-rnment 
there, the Republican party can in’ no just 
sense be held responsible. While for the 
ill feeling that still exists the remedy is 
not in the success of those who ¢.2nounce 
the Republican rule as infamous—+ success 
which would revive every spark of old hos- 
tility with an exulting expectaticn of re- 
venge. The logical solution of th: South- 


ern situation is the dissolution of the Demo- 
cratic party, the party which is the perpet- 
ual hope of disaffection in the Southern part 
of the country, and the consequent con- 
sciousness that the situation is to be im- 
proved, but not radically changed. 

And this Democratic dissolution our friends 
anticipate from the election of Mr. GREELEY 
as the regularly nominated Democratic can- 
didate! It is not by success, however, that 
a party is usually dissolved. In 1860 the 
Democrats nominated two candidates—Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE and Mr. DoUGLas—and were 
defeated. In ’64 they nominated General 
M‘CLELLAN, and in 68 Mr. S—EyMourR, and 
were defeated. In ’72 they will probably 
nominate Mr.GREELEY. If they are defeat- 
ed again, the party necessarily disbands, and 
new organizations become possible. If they 
are successful with Mr. GREELEY, they will 
be the same party, with the same general 
sympathies, principles, and purposes. The 
fact that Mr. GREELEY was a Republican 
will no more prevent the Administration 
being Democratic than the fact that General 
GRANT was not a Republican before the war 
has affected his Administration. The mass 
of voters who elect the President determine 
the character of the Administration. If our 
friends think that the success of the Balti- 
more candidate would not be desirable if 
it were not Mr. GREELEY, they ought not 
to wheedle themselves with the fancy that 
his nomination essentially changes the sit- 
uation. Why will the Democrats nominate 
him, if such be their action? To defeat 
GRANT. But why do they wish to defeat 
GRANT? Is it that there may be great and 
generous reforms, or that they may obtain 
power? Did the monkey mean only to 
warm the cat’s paws, or to pull out the 
chestnuts ? 


NEPOTISM. 


Dr. JOHNSON was always anxious that dis- 
putants should free their minds of cant; and 
nothing is more desirable in the debate upon 
the Presidency. Tbe word nepotism has 
played an imposing part in the arraign- 
ment of the President. It is not every 
body who understands the word, and there- 
fore its mystery is a power, as the same Dr. 
JOHNSON found when he called a fish-woman 
an intransitive verb. Mr. SUMNER solemnly 
appeals to history, cites the terrible example 
of popes, conjures the image of a monster, 
and then denounces the President as a nepo- 
tist. He uses his position to heap honors 
and emoluments upon his kindred, is the 
cry of the great and little orators: it is in- 
famous! But let us see exactly what all 
this means. 

In itself, of course, there is no improprie- 
ty in appointing a relative to office. The 
intimacy arising from the relation often 
gives opportunity of a knowledge of fitness 
which can not otherwise be obtained. At 
the beginning of the rebellion a high officer 
of the government was censured for giving 
certain naval contracts to a relation. He 
very properly replied that he knew both the 
character and capacity of the person, and 
they were so precisely what were demanded 
that he was not willing the service should 
lose them merely because of the relation- 
ship. If ALEXANDER HAMILTON had been 
WASHINGTON’S cousin instead of his friend, 
WASHINGTON’S opinion of his peculiar fit- 
ness for the head of the Treasury could not 
have been different ; and if he had appointed 
him, should we have quoted the popes against 
him, or been glad that he had had the cour- 
age to appoint the man whom he thought 
most fit for the place? In our present sys- 
tem of the civil service the President can 
usually know little of those whom he ap- 
points. Is it unpardonable that he should 
in a dozen instances appoint those whom he 
does know, even if they are also of some de- 
gree of kin? 

What we are saying is that kinship will 
often enable the appointing power to s@ect 
the fittest person. Nobody, surely, complains 
that Mr. SEWARD wished his son to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, nor that many high 
officers appoint their sous or nephews as sec- 
retaries or chief clerks. They know all about 
them because of the relationship. Such an 
appointment is not, therefore, an offense in 
itself. If the public offices are filled .with 
honest, able, efficient men, by whom the pub- 
lic business is well done, there should be no 
complaint of nepotism. Indeed, JEFFER- 
SON, who is constantly quoted against the 
appointment of relatives, does not object to 
it per se. His argument is that people will 
always think that such appointments are 
not made upon proper grounds—not that 
they may not be so made—and therefore, as 
a matter of policy, they had better not be 
made. 

From the manner in which the President 
is accused of nepotism it might be supposed 
that he had filled most of the offices with 
his relations, or that he had, at least, ap- 
pointed most of his relatives to office. As 
a matter of fact, ont of the sixty or seventy 


thousand offices of various degrees, some 
twelve or thirteem are filled by persons in 
some way related to him. We do not be- 
lieve that this is held to be a very grave of- 
fense, although it is called solemnly and 
mysteriously the grossest nepotism. It is 
undoubtedly impolitic, as JEFFERSON says; 
but to magnify such appointments into com- 
parison with papal nepotism, or the bestow- 
ing of great hereditary powers and revenues 
upon illegitimate children called nephews, 
is a proceeding a thousandfold more mon- 
strous than the alleged wrong. Again, to 
represent that it is the habit of the Presi- 
dent to fill the offices with his relatives is 
a bald and absurd falsehood. The few in- 
stances, however, are enough for the cry, 
which is raised precisely as JEFFERSON de- 
scribes, namely, that people will not believe 
a President’s motives in such matters to be 
good, whether they are so or not. 

Some dozen offices, mostly of insignificant 
value, which are not under our system re- 
tained beyond the term of the President who 
fills them, are held by a dozen persons in 
some degree related to the President. They 
are not alleged to be unworthily filled ex- 
cept in one instance, for the charges against 
Mr. CRAMER have been disproved. In the 
other case, that of the collector at New Or- 
leans, although in the fury of misrepresenta- 
tion it is not easy to know the facts, the 
President thought it best that, under the 
circumstances, the collector should be asked 
to resign, which he immediately did. But 
at the request of members of Congress, and 
a large and influential body of Republicans, 
the case is for the present suspended, and 
the collector remains. This is the truth of 
what is called the President’s nepotism. It 
is one of the chief charges most elaborately 
urged in Mr. SUMNER’s indictment. It is 
the sole ground for the bitter denunciation 
of the President for treating the govern- 
ment of the United States as if it were his 
private property. Let the honest people of 
the country honestly consider it. They may 
grant, as the result shows, that JEFFERSON 
was right in thinking it inexpedient. But 
do they think that it proves such shocking 
unfitness for the Presidential office f 

It is true that the President’s father is a 
small postmaster in Kentucky—and it is not 
alleged that he is incapable or dishonest. 
It is true that the brother-in-law of the 
President fills some position in the White 
House—and there is no charge against him 
but that he is a brother-in-law. Is not the 
very fact that such things, with his going to 
the sea-side in summer, and with a hundred 
other details, are ingeniously distorted, mag- 
nified, and elaborated as proofs of his gross, 
dull, sordid baseness, and total incapacity 
of apprehending his office, enough to suggest 
that there is no serious cause of complaint f 
If the President were a C2SaR, as Mr. SUMNER 
declares—if his administration were so igno- 
minious and outrageous as his enemies al- 
lege, who believes that the organized oppo- 
sition to it would have steadily crumbled 
during his whole term, until now its sole 
desperate chance of recovery lies in attempt- 
ing, with the Republicans who conld not 
control the President, to defeat his re-elec- 
tion by poisoning the public mind by the 
most malignant personal slander? 


JUDGE HOAR AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


THE speech of Judge Hoar, the late At- 
torney-General, is one of the events of the 
campai He is a man of the best ability 
and the weightiest character and influence ; 
one of the most incorruptible, sturdy, and 
discreet of citizens, and an original Repub- 
lican by the profoundest conviction. The 
retirement of Judge Hoar from the cabin- 
et figures among the offenses of the Pres- 
ident. He forces his best officers, we are 
told, to resign. That there was no forcing 
process in this case is evident, for Judge 
Hoar is @ man of much too lofty self-re- 
spect to support an Administration if he 
had such reason to know that it was un- 
wofthy of support. 

He is to-day one of the most trusted of 
Republicans, one of the men who would hon- 
or any position to which he might be called. 
He is a Massachusetts leader; perfectly well 
known and respected in his State; a man 
who has had the most intimate personal re- 
lations with the President ; and therefore he 
is the man, of all men in the country, who, 
standing in Faneuil Hall, should answer the 
speech of Senator SUMNER, which describes 
the President, as Judge Hoar truly remark- 
ed, as a common enemy of mankind. We 
hope that the speech will be widely diffused 
and universally read. There issuch a steady 
drizzle of petty and vulgar calumny against 
the President that a great many persons, 
hearing incessantly that he is a base, cor- 
rupt, low, sordid man, may unconsciously 
conceive him to be so. For such persons 
this cool; clear, north wind of truth will be 
most serviceable and refreshing. Judge 
Hoar’s testimony may perhaps tend to per- 


suade them that General GRANT is neither a 
dull fool, nor a crafty despot, nor a nose of 
wax in knavish hands; but an earnest, saga- 
cious, honorable man, whose administration 
is to be judged, like every administration, 
upon the whole, and by its general character 
and results. 

During the whole period that he was in 
the cabinet Judge Hoar says that he never 
heard any measure of administration dis- 
cussed except with sole reference to the 
public good; “And when I remember,” he 
says, “the simple, direct, modest man who 
sat at the head of the table there, and then 
take up Mr. SUMNER’s speech, I can but think 
that he is talking of some one else.” When 
there was some hissing, intended for Mr. 
SUMNER’s name, Judge Hoar, who is upon 
the most friendly personal relations with the 
Senator, instantly checked it. ‘No, no; let 
no sound of hissing or sound of censure be 
raised against that honored name. He has 
stood up here as the friend of the oppressed, 
the advocate of emancipation. I honor him 
for what he has done, and I the more regret 
that at his advanced age he could have in- 
dulged in such a speech at such atime. It 
is sad for General GRANT, sad for the Re- 
publican party, and saddest of all for him.” 
Then, alluding to Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs’s 
attack upon the Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts and the president of Harvard College 
for defying the laws of the State by being 
present at a dinner to Patt Morpnuy at 
which wine was served in a hotel where it 
was illegal to sell wine, he said that people 
may have thought the judge and the presi- 
dent might have made some mistakes; but 
one died and the other lives in spotless hon- 
or and with undimmed fame. Why? Be- 
cause the people of Massachusetts knew 
them, and there is a strength in character 
and public service which no dagger can 
pierce. So with the President of the United 
States. He may have made some mistakes, 
but upon all the great subjects to which Mr. 
SUMNER is devoted the President has been 
his steadfast ally, and the ferocity of censure 
to which he is subjected is wholly without 
reason or excuse. 

Such, we believe, will be the serious judg- 
ment of the American people. Long before 
the election the utter injustice of the charges 
against the President will be so apparent 
that many an honest man who now thinks 
him one of the most dangerous and un- 
worthy of men will be ashamed of his hos- 
tility to one of the most modest and patriotic 
of Americans, whose incalculable service to 
his country so many seem angrily impatient 
to forget. But the deep sense of his hon- 
esty and the grateful recognition of his serv- 
ice which the great mass of Americans feel 
are the earnest of the result of the canvass, 
Those who worked with him for the salva- 
tion of the country by stern and steady war, 
not with Mr. GREELEY by offers of money to 
buy a peace, and by contemptible and futile 
negotiations with the very canailte of rebell- 
ion, have no intention of surrendering this 
government to Mr. GREELEY and his fellow- 
negotiators at Niagara. They may thrust 
their poisoned blades at the fair fame of 
General GRANT, but “there is a strength in 
character and public service which no dagger 
can pierce.” 


A DROLL PERFORMANCE. 


For an undoubtedly clever man, General 
BUTLER says @ great many silly things. In: 
a speech at Boston he necently declared that 
civil service reform was abumbug. But as 
the general also thought a little while ago 
that paying the national debt honestly was 
another humbug, his opinion is not, perhaps, 
of great importance. But he was not con- 
tented with so safe a generalization as hum- 
bug, in which, indeed, the eminent CARPEN- 
TER of Wisconsin was before him. The 
general proceeded to remark that civil serv- 
ice reform means that men who were at 
school while their brothers were fighting are 
to pass examinations in mathematics for 
permanent positions! Ah, general! if the 
public were only a fool! ° 

The civil service reform, of course, means 
nothing of the kind. It means, in General 
BUTLER’s district, for instance, that the fit- 
ness of men for various positions shall be as- 
certained by some other process than merely 
asking General BUTLER’s opinion when the 
general has a few hundred “sound” and 
faithful men, who have been electioneering 
and working for him, to reward. The gen- 
eral says that he knows who ought to be 
postmaster at Gloucester or Pigeon Cove as 
well as any board of broken-down school- 
masters. He naturally thinks so. Indeed, 
there are very few of his honorable col- 
leagues in Congress who are not of the same 
opinion. They are very sure that they, and 
they alone, are the proper persons te dis- 
tribute the “ patronage” in their districts ; 
and the people to whom that patronage is 
distributed do not forget to whom they owe 
it. In the caucus and the primary meeting 
and the convention they loyally tickle the 
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hand that tickles them. ’Tis a beautiful 
merry-go-round, cries General BUTLER: no 
broken-down school-masters for me! For 
so clever a man, General BUTLER plays the 
ostrich with most ludicrous unconsciousness. 


NEW YORK AND BELGIUM. 


AN interesting question has recently been 
decided by Judge WiLL1aM E. Curtis in the 
Superior Court, and the case will probably 
be appealed to the Supreme Oourt of the 
United States. It is very desirable that it 
should be, for the point involved is of great 
importance. 

CaRL Voocrt, a Belgian, was accused of a 
murder in that country, whence he fled to 
the United States, landing in New York. 
The Belgian minister requested the Gov- 
ernor of New York to commit VoarT for 
surrender to the authorities of Belgium to 
answer to the charge of murder, arson, and 
robbery. The Governor did so, relying upon 
the act of 1822, which provides that the Gov- 
ernor may deliver apy person found within 
the State who shall be charged with having 
committed without the jurisdiction of the 
United States any crime which the State 
punishes with death or imprisonment in 
the State-prison. But VoGr was brought 
before Judge CURTIS upon a writ of habeas 
corpus, his counsel pleading that the power 
conferred by the State law upon the Gov- 
ernor conflicts with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The question substantially is whether a 
State of the Union, as such, can deal with a 
foreign government. The Constitution for- 
bids any State, without the consent of Con- 
gress, to “enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State or with a foreign 
power.” During the half century that the 
law under which the Governor acted has 
been upon the statute-book no person has 
been surrendered. Chancellor KENT, indeed, 
but, we believe, he alone of authoritative 
names, defends the constitutionality of the 
law. There was a case in Vermont where 
the Governor surrendered a person to the 
Canadian authorities, but the action was 
annulled because there was no State law 
justifying the act. The general impression 
has been, and probably, upon the statement 
of the facts, the almost universal opinion 
would be, that the transaction was exactly 
one of the kind of which the national gov- 
ernment alone can take cognizance. Alleged 
foreign criminals, of course, are not to be al- 
lowed to be thrown into the State without 
remedy; but the proper remedy is a treaty 
of extradition such as has been negotiated 
with many foreign governments, and to 
which Belgium would offer no impediment. 

Judge Curtis held that the general un- 
derstanding of the unconstitutionality of 
the law was well founded; that the official 
request of a minister of a foreign state, and 
the consequent official action of the Gov- 
ernor, is the “agreement” which the Con- 
stitution forbids; that it can not be sup- 
posed that the framers of the Constitution 
meant that a person charged with crime 
should be surrendered without a hearing 
before any judicial officer, and at the mere 
will of the Governor, for the right of per- 
sonal liberty has been always most jealously 
guarded by our laws. Moreover, the na- 
tional and State powers are hopelessly con- 
fused, if a State may enter into such rela- 
tions with a foreign government as the law 
of 1822 authorizes. The judge, therefore, 
ordered the release of the prisoner from the 
Governor’s warrant; but he is retained un- 
der a charge of grand larceny. 

Should the question be appealed, the Su- 
preme Court will probably sustain the 
judge’s view. Nothing can be plainer than 
the intent of the Constitution to reserve to 
the national government all dealings of this 
kind with foreigy states. The State of New 
York is a political society wholly unknown, 
as such, to the Belgian government, and the 
Governor of the Stafe.can be officially rec- 
ognized by Belgium onl, so far as the law 
of the land may permit. It will be useful 
to have the point authoritatively deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court. That will be 
one of the good results of Judge CURTIs’s 
decision ; and another will undoubtedly be 
the conclusion of treaties of extradition in 
criminal cases with all the governments 
with which we have none now. The Gov- 
ernor’s action was well enough, for he mere- 
ly enforced a law of the State in a manner 
which enables its constitutionality to be de- 
termined. 


LIES NAILED. 


So much corruption in politics has recent- 
ly been exposed that there is a strong dispo- 
sition to believe the charge whenever made. 
Thus, during the winter, there was a star 
tling statement in the Kansas Legislature 
that Senators PoMEROY and CALDWELL, of 
that State, had bought their seats. The 
Senators demanded investigation, and just 
before the adjournment the committee of 


the Senate reported upon the case of Mr. 
POMEROY, the investigation in the other not 
being yet finished. The committee was com- 
posed of Democrats and Republicans, but 
they unanimously and in the most positive 
and unreserved manner exonerate Mr. PoM- 
EROY from the charge of corruption. 

No man, also, has been more censured and 
abused than General BUTLER. We have 
differed from him upon many occasions, and 
are very confident that he has been often in 
the wrong. But he has been pertinacious- 
ly charged with dishonesty, and the word 
“spoons” had become offensively associated 
with his name. Recently, however, one of 
the charges against him was tested in court. 
He was accused of unlawfully seizing the 
steamer Nassau while he commanded at New 
Orleans in 1863, and, of course, with corrupt 
intention of personzl advantage. General 
BUTLER conducted Lis own case, and showed 
so conclusively that he acted solely in the in- 
terest of the government and in the most 
honorable manner, and that the charge 
against him was maliciously false, that the 
opposing counsel stated that they “had 
heartily and unanimously resolved to pro- 
ceed no further in the case.” And it was 
abandoned. 

Whenever “ spoons” are mentioned in con- 
nection with General BUTLER this fact should 
be told. There is a morbid appetite in the 
public mind for falsehood and scandal, which 
is now stimulated in the most reckless man- 
ner for party purposes. But these cases 
of Senator PoMEROY and General BUTLER 
should serve to make every honorable man 
wary of believing or repeating such tales. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Nation, speaking of Dr. Lanawan, gives 
the case of the Methodist Book Concern frauds 
inanutshell. It says, ‘‘The Church went into 
business in the Book Concern and achieved a 

odigious success, Wut Satan got hold of the 

ks and falsified the entries, stole goods and 
suld them on his own account, pocketed com- 
missions to which he was not entitled, and, in 
fact, reproduced on a small scale the very a 
ations he was carrying on in the New York 
City Hall. When Dr. Lanagan got in he found 
him out and collared him, and was trying to 
drag him to the police station, but the old cul- 
prit was actually able to get the clergy and laity 
about him, persuade them not to examine his 
books or the contents of his bag, and to give his 
accuser into custody on a charge of brawling 
and disorderly conduct.”’ 

—A member of a military company from New- 
buryport was in Boston the other day, and went 
to the Jubilee. On the programme was a march 
from “*Mozart’s Twelfth Mass.”’ After the 

rformance he happened to be introduced to 

r. GILMORE, who amiably asked him ‘* how he 
liked it as far as he'd gone,’ and which of the 
pieces he was most pleased with. ‘* Well, o 
answered the young soldier, “the thing that 
knocked me was that ere march you call Mozart's 
Twelfth Massachusetts!’’ Mr. GrLMors stared 
at the creature, looked down one side of him 
and up the other, bowed a disdainful bow, and 
left that man from Newburyport. 

—StTravss and his valet are equally lions in 
Boston. Both are curiosities. The master is a 
little nervous Jew physically, and literally a 
bundle of dance tunes. The may is a gorgeous 
flunky in flowing livery, who carries his master’s 
violin-box continually. StTracss is understood 
to believe that this country is composed of rich 
and extravagant people, who fling fortunes at 
the feet of foreign artists without asking any 
questions. He offered to a New York aa 
to conduct some concerts here for $2000 a night, 
but on being told that that was out of the ques- 
tion, replied that ‘there were plenty of gentle- 
men there who would gladly pay it out of their 
own pockets!’’ is a wag. 

—President Tu1ers, in a recent interview with 
leading members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
expressed bis belief in the continuance of a re- 
publican fgrm of government for France. 

—Bishop Wituiams, of Connecticut, was a 
few days since, at the annual Episcopal Conven- 
tion, voted a leave of absence for foreign travel, 
-— provision made to supply his place mean- 
while. 

—TYLER PaRKER, who died recently in Ver- 
mont, made a will giving his estate of $75,000 
to Boxford, the income to be applied to educa- 
tional purposes. A short time since he gave 
$1000 for a soldiers’ monument. 

—Hon. Joun V. L. Prurn, chancellor of the 
Board of Regents of the University of this State, 
and for some time Representative in Congress 
from the Albany district, has ;ust returned home 
after a year’s absence in Europe. Few Ameri- 
cans have been the recipients of so much hospi- 
tality from the reigning sovereigns of the Old 
World, and from noble and distinguished fami- 
lies, as Mr. and Mrs. Pruyrn, and few have, in so 
large degree, the qualities, social and intellectual, 
creditably to represent their countrymen abroad. 
In Albany the house of Mr. Prurwn has for many 
years been the centre of elegant hospitality, and 
especially have eminent foreigners found there 
a refined and hearty welcome. 

—Mr. Bourton N. Harrison, one of the coun- 
sel of the Bar Association in the impeachment 
trial of Judge M‘Cunn, was during the rebellion 
the private secretary of JerreRson Davis. He 
is a graduate of Yale College, and for some time 
practiced law in Mississippi. 

—Colonel THomas A. Scort, in a moment of 
leisure from his multifarious duties as president 
of an indefinite number of railroads, found time 
to give the definite sum of $20,000 to the college 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. THEODORE FLAMMB, a merchant, resid- 
ing at 23 University Place, was the sixth man 
sworn in as a juror in the Stokes case. This 

ntleman is a brother-in-law of Kossurta, hav- 
ng married a sister of the patriot. The next gen- 
tleman called as a juror was Mr. BRENNEQUE, & 
dentist, who stated he had a decided prejudice 
against Stokes and “‘all that class of men;”’ 


and on being asked by counsel, “‘ What class of 
men ?’’ replied, ‘* Stock operators and fancy men 
who do not work for a living.” Mr. Bren- 
NEQUE was deemed a prejudiced individual, and 
permitted to depart to the peaceful pursuits of 
dentistry. 

—General Trocav has come before the people 
of France with “‘An Apology,” in which he at- 
tacks his enemies in general and the Bonapart- 
ists in particular. Of the Empress Evegnie, 
while respecting her as a woman and mother, he 
says, ‘‘ She brought on the Franco-Spanish inva- 
sion of Mexico, which discredited the empire 
and prepared its ruin, and has contributed to 
establish and generalize habits of luxury and 
the rage for ‘ appearances’ which have so deep- 
ly tainted public morals,” etc., etc. 

—Gencral PILLSBURY, superintendent of the 
AReng Sears who has been sent by Gov- 
ernor HOFFMAN to Europe to look into the cor- 
rectionary institutions of that continent, was 
born in a prison sixty-four years ago, reared in 
a prison, and has been a keeper of prisoners for 
forty-five years. 

—Mr. SPURGEON is said to be quite willing to 
accept a nomination for Parliament from Lam- 
beth. Indeed, he is a little anxious to do so. 

—New Enyland grows very old people. A 
late copy of the Fitchburg Sentinel contains an 
obituary notice of the Rev. Father James A. 
M‘Evoy, of that place, who died recently at the 
age of one hundred and eleven years.—Mr. 
JOHN 8. Morse, of West Amesbury, aged nine- 
ty-three, was in Newburyport lately, having 
driven in with his carriage, apnanently as hale 
as a youngster of sixty.—Father CLEVELAND, of 
Boston, whose decease was alluded to in a recent 
issue of the Weekly, was the oldest person in that 
city, and probably one of the oldest clergymen 
in the world. Few men haveever lived who wit- 
nessed more remarkable changes in the physical 
condition of the earth than he. 

—The Hon. ANDREW StTewakrrt, of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, has made a noble endowment for 
the benefit of the children of the Uniontown 
Soldiers’ Orphan School—viz., the interest of 
$10,000, to be distributed among the children 
who leave the school at the age of sixteen, ac- 
cording to merit and scholarship. During this 
zene about thirty will become recipients of the 

und. Mr. Stewart, who is now eighty, was 
elected to Congress in 1821, and at various times 
between that and 1547 served sixteen years. 

—Mr. GeorGe BaRRELL, of Détroit, having 
become disappointed in a matrimonial engage- 
ment, committed suicide. He could not bear 
the thought of remaining a single Barrell. 

—Father Stries, of Prescott, Wisconsin, has 
tallied one hundred and seven on life’s score, 
and Styles himself the oldest living Mason 
having first felt the ‘‘ cable-tow”’ in the year of 
grace 1797. 

—Mr. DELanNe, managing editor of the London 
Times, said, recently, “‘I can find any number 
of men to write for me, but very seldom one 
man of common-sense.”’ To write for a paper 
is one thing; to edit it is another. Historians 
poets, essayists write well; but papers need 
men who can select, alter, combine, and fashion 
matter to suit an audience composed of varied 
elements. How few there are who appreciate 
the responsibility and labor of preparing a pa- 
- like Harper's Weekly, each number of which 

probably read by from eight hundred thou- 
sand to a million of persons! 

—Ex-Governor Brown, of Georgia, offers to 
be one of fifty to give $1000 for the endowment 
of Oglethorpe College at Atlanta. 

ETH -GREEN, Our great man in the finny 
way, has received from the French Minister of 
Agriculture a valuable gold medal in token of 
his merit as a pisciculturist. Moreover, the 
Frenchman has invited Sera G. to visit France. 

—Mr. Hatcs, formerly Mayor of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, having determined upon being strictly 
— for as long a time as the whim is upon 

im, has bought a little patch of ground —7000 
acres—in St. Vincent, Florida, and thither hied 
himself to hide himself from the noise and im- 

rtinences of the world and interviewers. 

bere he hunteth, ficheth, readeth, and maketh 


it hot for those who presume to interfere with. 


his seclusion. 

—STEPHEN Saisscry, of Worcester, has giv- 
en $40,000 to the Free Institute of Industrial 
Sciences to found chairs of English and modern 
languages. 

—Signor Vern is to be raised to the rank of 
Senator of Italy on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Musical com- 

have in a few instances been knighted 
and made recipients of orders, but this is the 
first instance where one bas been accorded the 
distinction supposed to be reserved for states- 
manship. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI and the Grand Vizier 
of Turkey are said to be the only prime minis- 
ters in Europe who are not members of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

—There have been many notices of the late 
Lord (Henry BuLwesr), but none that 
has hit his character so exactly and cefully 
as that of the London Daily News, which ascribes 
to him “‘ rare suppleness and vigor of mind un- 
der a habitual disguise of indolence and indif- 
ference—the careless man of pleasure, yet a sub- 
tile and searching student of state system; a 
scholar who bore his learning with negligent 

ce; an economist without pedantry; a man 
of the world to whom nothing in human life 
seemed foreign or unusual. He was admired, but 
more feared, for gifts and powers which he dis- 
sembled rather than displayed; he could affect 
and enjoy the Oriental languor and apathy, but 
the sickly epicurean, with all his willful and 
wayward airs and graces, was only the mask of 
a resolute’and enterprising Englishman.”’ This 
is the most perfect description of a great diplo- 
matist drawn forsome time. It has all that fe- 
licity of phrase which Lord DaLLine would be 
proud to have applied to him, and this is a great 
merit in eulogy. Lord had classic feat- 
ures, a highly nervous organization: for such 
a man to have yielded himself to the Oriental 
art of letting life glide by without letting the 
threads escape from his hands shows that he 
had the very genius of a diplomatist. 

—As a matter of drapery, Mr. Justmay M‘Car- 
THY makes the confident assertion that Mr. 
GREELEY'S dress would be considered quite ele- 
gant and fastidious by the side of Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S. 

—The closing hours of Congress are always 
exciting, and sure to bring into play all the best 
sr that should belong to the Speaker. Mr. 

LAINE acquitted himself with his usual vigor 


and success. A contemporary says Mr. B. can 
be divided into three parts: brain, quickness, 
and gavel—and woe betide the infatuated mem- 
ber who tries conclusions with any oue of the 
three parts of Mr. B. He will be astounded at 
the first, confounded at the second, and dum. 
founded at the last. 

—If SHAKSPEARE is to be respected as a proph- 
et, General Grant is certain to be re-elected. 
In the fifth act and first scene of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ in 
answer to the prince’s question, **How long 
will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot?” the 
clown answers, ‘‘ Faith, if he be not rotten be- 
fore he die, he will last you some eight year, or 
nine year: a tanner will last you nine year." Our 

resent national tanner has lasted us only one 

rm, and according to the divine WiLLiaM is 
sure to en sound for another. 

—General BELKNapP’s address to the graduating 
class of cadets at West Point was unlike many 
of the addresses that have been delivered to the 
nascent warriors of that institution. In the first 
py it was short; next, it was hearty and man- 
y; and third, it gave in a form that was agree- 
able and sensible much sound advice to the. 
young men who are henceforth to be part and 
parcel of our national defense. There is so en- 
tire an absence of pretense and sham in General 
BELKExXaP, and he is so thoroughly imbued with 
common-sense, that it is a pleasure to hear him 
as it is to see him, when he goes at that sort of 


ount MoLTKe, emulous of the fame of 
Professors Davigs, Loomis, and others who 
have prepared mathematical works, published 
by Harper & Broruers, is writing a manual 
of 

erhaps the greatest dramatic success, pe- 
cuniarily, ever achieved was by SHERIDAN, 
whose translation of the ‘‘ Death of Rolla,”’ un- 
der the name of “ Pizarro,”’ brought him £5000 
per week for five weeks. 

—Professor TYNDALL, it is positively stated, 
has determined to deliver a course of scientific 
lectures in New York and other American cities. 

—We have received from CHaries H. Por- 
TER, secretary of the Adams Academy at Quin- 
cy, Massachusetts, a circular which contains 
** personals’’ of no little interest. Among the 
Board of Managers, six in number, we find the 
names Of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS and JOSIAH 
P. Quincy. In 1822 President Apams 
granted to the town of Quincy certain lands, 
the rents of which should support ‘‘a school for 
the Greek and Latin languages.’’ From the ac- 
cumulated income of these lands a school build- 
ing has recently been erected that is believed 
to be surpassed by none in the country in adap- 
tation to the purposes of education. This has 
been constructed, in accordance with directions 
of President Apams, ‘‘on the site of the house 
anciently built by the Rev. Mr. Joun Hancock, 
the father of Joun Hancocsg, that great, gener- 
ous, disinterested, bountiful benefactor of his 
country, once President of Congress, and after- 
ward Governor of this State, to whose great ex- 
ertions and unlimited sacrifices this nation is 
so deeply indebted for independence and pres- 
eut prosperity, who was born in this house; and 


‘which house was afterward purchased and in- 


habited by the reverend, learned, ingenuous, and 
eloquent LEMUEL Bryant, pastor of this congre- 
petien: which house was afterward purchased 

y and inhabited by an honorable friend of my 
Colonel Josiag QUINCY, and also 
inhabited by his son, Jos1an QUINCY, Jun., a 
friend of my riper years, 8 brother barrister at 
law, with whom I have Been engaged in many 
arduous contests at the bar, who was as ardent 
a patriot as any of his age, and, next to JamMzs 
Oris, the greatest orator.’’ Of this school Pro- 
fessor W1LL1aM R. Dimwock, long one of the 
masters of the Boston Latin School, and at pres- 
ent Professor of Greek in Williams College, has 
been appointed master. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur boiler of a steam-lighter exploded, June 24, off 
New London, Connecticu®, killing three persons and 
wounding ten. 

Many of the leading employers of labor in this city 
and Brooklyn held a meeting June %, and resolved to 
employ no man who is unwilling to work from 7 a.™. 
until 6 p.m. 

The “striking” sugar refiners have gone back to 
work, evidently disgusted with the failure of the 
movément. 

The Democrats of Illinois and New Jersey held 
State Conventions June 26, and elected delegates to 
the National Convention at Baltimore. 

The international ball at the Boston Coliseum, on 
the night of June 26, was a great success. It was es- 
timated that 30,000 persons were present—among oth- 
ers President Grant and party. 

Permission has been granted by the police to the 
Orange societies of New York city to parade July 12, 
subject to the act lating street processions, 

Judge David Davis has withdrawn as candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

An insurrection was attempted by the convicts in 
the Auburn State-prison June 27, but vigorous tre*t- 
ment by the authorities quelled the outbreak. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration on the Alabama 
claims reassembled June 2, remai in session two 
hours, and adjourned until the 27th, when they again 
met, and unanimously rejected the indirect claims. 

The Prince of Wales opened a new museum at Beth- 
nal Green June 24. Passing through London, on his 
way there, he was enthusiastically cheered by im- 
mense throngs of persons who assembled in the 
streets. 

A very severe thunder-storm, with the most vivid 
lightning, visited London and various parts of En- 
gland June 2% A great deal of property, including 
valuable crops, was destroyed, and many persons were 
injured, but fortunately no lives were lost. 

@ matter of the release of Dr. Houard has been 
satiafactorily arranged between the Spanish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and our representative, General 
Sickles. 

The amended Ballot aa pemees to a third reading in 
the House of Lords June ; 

The bill proscribing the Jesuits in Germany has be- 
come a law, the Federal Counci! at Berlin having ap- 
proved the amendments made by Parliament. 

The Pope is severe in his denunciations of Prince 
Bismarck for bis war upon the Jesuits. In a recent 
speech, referring to the German premier, be said: 
“ Let us pray our Father in heaven that the stone may 
one fall that will complete the overthrow of the Co- 
ossus.” 

Mayors of cities in Alsace and Lorraine have been 
ordered to prepare registers for a military levy in Oc- 
yi yright treaty bet Germany 

n international copyright treaty between 
and Great Britain bas been drafted at Berlin, 
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A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” “‘Carlyon’s Tear,” 
«One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Hors- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


— 


CHAPTER 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


Sorrow may endure for a night, br't joy 
cometh in the morning,” is a saw of gre#t au- 
thority and acceptance, and yet we suspec’ that 
human experience, if ap gené¢rally, 
would reverse that saying. ‘Surely it is at ‘ight, 
after some sort of meal, or drink, or even & pipe 
of tobacco, that our spirits fight against des »ond- 
- ency, and we make the best of a *‘ bad jot,” or, 
at all events, look forward to forgetting our trou- 
bles in sleep ; whereas, on the other hand, ‘when 
the blank day breaks, the full sense of ot-r ca- 
lamity is borne in upon us, and, like Miss Bella 
Wilfer, we wish that we were dead. Z(t all 
events, on the morrow of his retarn to b,s old 
home Arthur Tyndall awoke far more disp,rited 
and displeased with himself than he had yet »een, 
and, early as it was, arose and dressed hit:self. 
For to lie in one’s bed in the broad daylight, to 
think and think of the ruin that we have brjught 
. upon ourselves, or on the wrong we have dene to 
others, is of all things the most intolerable, 

Within-doors no one was stirring, but without 
the ancient gardener was already sweepinj, one 
of the gravel-walks, and bade his young master 
good-morning,” heartily. 

‘* Foreign parts have not altered your was of 
life, I see, Master Arthur,” said he, approvi igly ; 
‘“‘for you was always an early riser, like your 
poor father before ye.” 

Yes ; he had been an early riser, and at S':rans- 
dale especially, for a certain reason, whic, the 
sight of Old Giles recalled to his mind w'th a 
sharp pain. Often and often had he comeapon 
the old man when, with rod and basket, hi. had 
gone forth from the Hall at that very hour-—not 
to fish, but to pretend to fish from the rive -side 
path that led to the Welcome. It was not un,skely 
even that Giles knew that he had done sc: for, 
though no one in the village was aware of how 
far matters once had gone between ‘‘ Master 
Arthur” and “‘ Jenny,” there was a shrewe sus- 
picion abroad that they were not indiffere:t to 
one another. How unchanged seemed ivery 
object that met his gaze since those palmy das of 
adolescence and first love: unsettled and doubt- 
ful days, indeed, but days of promise! Hov? glo- 
riously the tall trees sparkled with dew! ‘How 
freshly rose the incense from the flower |eds! 
- In the winding shrubbery—-‘‘ wilderness” it used 
to be called, but to his traveled eyes, accust::med 
to the wild luxuriance of nature, it seemed gurden 
like the rest—how joyously sang the birds! ‘here 
was the little wicket-gate to which she had ‘once 
been so rash as to accompany him on his’ way 
back, and where they had parted with a ;his- 
pered farewell: he had leaned upon it, and 
watched her trip homeward along the lewy 
fields, and when she turned and smiled (fr he 
knew that she was smiling, since she ha. her 
face toward Aim), he had smiled too and Fissed 
his hand. He leaned upon it now, and { azed 
upon the vacant fields with an aching heart, 

But why had it not ached before, when a sent 
from her? And why had it not yearned c:: his 
return to England to clasp her in his arm:—as 
it did now? Why had his love smoulder‘d so 
low that he had thought it cold and burned out ? 
And now, when it was too late, why, mere'y at 
the sight of her, had it flamed up anew so fi,2rce- 
ly that it threatened to consume him? Hd he 
deceived himself, and, loving her all along: per- 
suaded himself—being tempted so to do bt ma- 
terial advantage—that he no longer loved ‘her ? 
No! If he had come back yesterday and }.»und 
her exactly as he had left her, ‘‘a simple m;jiden 
in her flower,” he could have borne to look, apon 
her, with remorseful eyes, perhaps, but with §ead- 
fast ones. He had madc sp his mind to ¢9 so. 
He had been bound by no promise to do ¢’;her- 
wise ; she herself had told him that wha: had 
happened was likely to happen; necessity (in- 
duced by his own act, but still necessity) had >om- 
pelled him to the course he had taken. Of cyurse 
he had been inconsistent : woman is weak, -llog- 


ical, and (very) contradictory, but there .s no_ 


bound to the inconsistency of man. The most 
faithful forget their allegiance; the brave} be 
come cowards. Picton himself was convicted 
of participation in an act which men of ord na 
courage would die rather than have comm seed. 
Arthur, to do him justice, had given Jenny .red- 
it for the same readiness to forget and to fc ‘give 
—to forget Aim, that is, and to forgive her: /f— 
as he had manifested toward her; or if that 
should not have been the case—f .ven she s! ould 
still entertain some tendernes” -or him—sh was 
such a very sensible girl “*...s was how the poor 
wretch had argued) *h .., so soon as she | eard 
of his engagement t~ nother, she would at once 
dismiss him frdm ier heart—as a traitor, per- 
haps; yet i- so, so much the better for her. But 
what if she thought him a traitor, and stil had 
not dismissed him from her heart? : 
Her air had been grave and cold; she hi d re- 
fused to hear what he had to say for hin self: 
she had treated the idea of their meeting :t tho 
old trysting-place—though only to hear hi; ex- 
cuses—with indignation and disdain; bit he 
could not forget how, stung with the studied ‘:are- 
lessness of his first salutation—‘* Why, J<nny, 
how you are grown!”—she had answered ‘as it 
seemed in spite of herself, “‘ Yes; grown cat of 
all knowledge.” Throughout the rest of thei brief 
interview she had been cold as snow; bu that 
one sentence of reproach, forced from her, d,»ubt- 
less, by the sense of insult which his word had 
occasioned, still rang in his cars. And how 
beautiful and like a gentlewoman she had gr »wn! 


and how, in comparison with her, had all other 
gentlewomen, such as his aunt, or Blanche (he 
would not even to himself say ‘‘ or Helen”), dwin- 
dled into insignificance! She had been always 
far cleverer than himself, he knew; but what a 
divine wisdom seemed now to dwell in those glo- 
rious eyes, yet not unmixed with pity either, 
when she denied his prayer—such pity as the 
angel might have felt whose duty it had been to 
expel our first parents from the Gates of Para- 
dise! Amd yet she was a woman too, for had 
she not trembled and changed color when he had 
denounced her refusal to let him write to her 
as having been the cause of their estrangement, 
and did not those signs betoken that she still 
loved him? He did not so much séidl love her 
(though all the old passion was revived within 
him) as love her anew, more fondly, more fierce- 
ly, than he had ever loved before; and in a few 
weeks he was pledged to wed, not her, but an- 
other ! 

The river-side path, that led to the lock as well 
as to the inn, lay before him, and he regarded it 
with wistful eyes. Should he take that, or the 
upper one, which led-to the village church-yard, 
wherein stood his father’s tomb, to visit which 
had been the object he had proposed to himself 
in going forth that morning? Something with- 


in him seemed to whisper that at whichever de- “ 


cision he should arrive, it would be final. Ashe 
hesitated there fell on his ear a splash of a pole 
in the water, and there glided by up stream a 
punt, with a fisherman in it, bound, doubtless, for 
the osier-nets that hung in the backwater behind 
the lock. This trifling circumstance decided 
him. If he was to meet Jenny, it was certainly 
advisable that there should be no possible witness 
to their interview; and he strack at once into 
the path that conducted to the church. It was 
the nearest way to the village, likewise, for all 
the water-side parishioners, running straight up 
through the meadows, dipping midway into 
a hazel coppice, in which was a rustic bridge 
that spanned a little tributary of the river, but 
little frequented save on Sundays. The last time 
he had trodden it, it had been by his father’s 
side to church, on the eve of his own departure 
for abroad. They had not been so cordial as fa- 
ther and son should be: there were faults on 
both sides: but now that the old man was be- 
youd the reach of all amends, they seemed to 
have been on Arthur’s only. And yet a few 
minutes ago he had been debating in his mind as 
to whether this little pilgrimage of piety should 
not be for—well, for what? For a 
mad attempt to throw himself in the way of 
temptation; for an appeal to Jenny’s feelings, 
that would be worse than since, even 
if it should have succeeded, nothing could have 
come of it but shame and ruin. He could not 


shut her from his thoughts on the way, or even 


when upon the hill-top he stood beside his fa- 
ther’s grave. Why had the old man been so 
stern that confidence had never existed between 
them? How far nearer would he have now 
seemed to him had he been encouraged to dis- 
close the secret wish of his young heart, even 
had it been denied him; but now death had di- 
vided them indeed. If Jack had died and been 
laid here, who had been privy to that early hope 
and to almost every thought and action of his 
life, how differently he would have felt!—a por- 
tion of his very self would then seem to be lying 
yonder, whereas, though this was his own flesh 
and blood, and the author of his being, it did 
not seem so. Suppose his father had given him 
permission to marry Jenny, and instead of be- 
coming an exile from home and country, he had 
done so, and, filled with love and gratitude, had 
been his son indeed, with little children to climb 
the old man’s knee, and—since a lonesome life 
is hartful to health as well as heart—to win him, 
perhaps, from the very grave itself? This thought 
of what might have been was too much to bear, 
and he turned away almost abruptly from the 
grave-yard, and began to retrace his steps. Quick 
motion suited with his mood, and the way being 
down hill, he advanced very rapidly, with eyes 
fixed on the ground; so rapidly that, half-way 
through the copse, he came upon the narrow 
wooden bridge, and had his foot upon it before 
he perceived that it was already occupied by some 
one coming from the river-side. He looked up 
hastily, and lo, it was Jenny Renn! . 

She stood for an instant in the middle of the 
bridge, undecided whether to retreat or advance, 
and with her hand upon the side-rail—a picture 
ope in one—thén came on slowly toward 


** Jenny, Jenny!” cried Arthur, eagerly, hould- 
ing out both his Leas 

“* My name-is Alice Renn, Mr. Tyndall,” was 
her cold reply. | 

“*I thought that, seeing me from the river, 
you might have come to meet me,” said he, im- 

ringly. 

**No. I was going to the church to practice 
on the organ, for I am the organist now.” 

Tho organist! Then he would hear her on 
Sunday, and cvery Sunday, from his pew, where 
he would be sitting with Helen. He would know 
she was behind the little curtain, looking down 
between its folds upon himself with scorn, upon 
his bride with pity. 

“I have behaved very, very ill to you, Jen- 
ny,” ho bogan. 

She stopped him with a quiet motion of her 
hand. ‘“‘I do not say so, Mr. Tyndall; but if 
it is 80, let me tell you this, that you behave worse 
in speaking of it.” She was very pale, but her 
voice was very firm and resolute. As she stood 
erect upon the bridge, from which he had with- 
drawn to let her pass, she was taller than he; 
and he felt she was his superior every way. 

“* T will not confess my baseness, since you for- 
bid me to do so, Jenny,” said he, dejectedly ; ‘‘ but 
do not suppose that Iam not puni for it. 
If you knew all, even though you could not love 
me any longer, you must needs pity me,” 


“* If any misfortune has befallen you, I am in- 


sorry,” returned she—‘‘ very sorry. 

** No misfortune, for I have brought it all upon 
myself—no misfortune, since, compared-with that 
of which I may not speak, all ills that may ha 
pen to me are of small amount; but, fot one 
thing, I am a ruined man.” 

**T thought so!” gasped the girl; not, how- 
ever, like one who hears the worst. ‘There was 
& certain tone of relief, nay, almost of exultation, 
in her ejaculation. ‘* I thought so!” It seemed 
to say, ‘‘I thought that nothing but dire neces- 
have compelled him to such conduct.” — 
“* Ruined, Mr. Tyndall!” she continued ; “‘ that 
is bad news indeed. A few weeks, however, as 
I understand, will retrieve your fallen fortunes.” 
Her woman’s heart could not refrain from giving 
him that stab; then, perceiving that she had 
wounded him to the quick, it melted within her. 
** Forgive me, Sir; I did not mean to pain you; 
far from it. Heaven knows I wish naught but 
good to you—to you and yours. But no more 
meetings such as this, I pray you.” Here she 
sobbed most pitifully; and he sprang forward, as 
a would have done five years ago, to comfort 

er. 

She thrust him from her with some force, and 
pointed toward the Hall. ‘‘ Leave me, Sir. As 
you are a gentleman, I entreat you to leave me.” 

He obeyed her, but unwillingly ; slowly, linger- 
ingly, he went on his way, with many a look be- 
hind, She stood where she was, leaning against 
the bridge rail, and never turned her face toward 
him. Then presently, when she had recovered a 
little, she began to climb the hill, like one who 
carries on his shoulder a burden as great as he can 
bear. He felt that he must never speak to Jen- 
ny in that way—in the way he had attempted to 

to her—uniless he could show a better right 
to do so; unless—well, unless, for one thing, three 
thousand pounds that he owed to Mr. Paul Jones 
should fall from the clouds. That Jenny loved 
him as dearly as ever he had now no doubt; her 
very dread of ‘‘such meetings as that” was a 
proof of it ; and this conviction, though he knew 
it was basely selfish to do so, he welcomed in his 
secret heart. It was sweet to think that, for his 
sake, she had kept herself heart-whole through 
all thos: weary years, though, doubtless, she 
might h: ve wedded a better man—Mr. Glyddon, 
for instance. Arthur had not forgotten the ex- 
pression of the rector’s countenance when he first 
met him on the lock-bridge. ‘* Was it all really 
over ?”—that old tenderness he used to have for 
Jenny—it had seemed to ask, and ‘‘ was her 
heart free to receive a new tenant ?” 

Perhaps this was but a morbid fancy; but it 
was con to his experience that his ritualistic 
friend should go a-fishing, and in accordance 
with it that he might be pretending to fish. 
Even if it was so, ‘‘ would it not be well for Jen- 
ny ?” was an idea that did not occur tohim. She 
seemed to be too good for any body, even for him- 
self ; but if she were his own, he would at least 
appreciate her as no other man could do. Cruel- 
ly, faithlessly, as he had behaved to her, he would 
make amends for all, if once she were his. He 
was giving himself up to that intoxicating thought 
—as to those dreams of banquets when starving 
on the barren sea—when suddenly the breakfast 
gong sounded from the Hall, and through the 
trees he saw his Helen waiting, eager-eyed, to 
greet him on the lawn. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
4 CONSIDERATE CHALLENGE. 


For the next few days Helen could no more 
complain of her lover being preoccupied and dis- 
trait: he was feverishly gay. Since thought op- 
a him, he put it him altogether—that 

in company, and when it was possible to do 
so. He talked small-talk to Mrs. Somers, dis- 
cussed old times with Blanche and her mother, 
rattled on with Helen, though avoiding the ten- 
der subject to which she would have led him, 
rallied Allardyce on his cynicism, and joined in 
‘** making hay” of Paul Jones, and all the time 
was scarcely aware of what he was saying or of 
what was said to him in return. To Adair and 
Uncle Magus he spoke but little; the former 
knew too well what he was thinking about—what 
he was trying not to think about—and there was 
always a chance of his recurring to that painful 
topic. The latter required to be listened to, and 
Arthur could not listen, could scarce endure a 

Thus it happened, though playing well 
is part as host—except that he somewhat over- 
acted it—he was in reality in ignorance of what 
was going on under his own roof. He did not 
k 1ow—perhaps, so far as he himself was concern- 
ec -he would not much have cared—that Allar- 
dy. 3's manner toward Helen had become earnest 
at ll times, and sympathetically confidential 
when opportunity served: so much so that even 
charitable Mrs. Tyndall had pronounced it to 
be ‘‘objectionable,” and simple Mrs. Somers 
**too marked.” He did not observe that, for 
nome reason or other, Mr. Paul Jones was ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable, that Uncle Magus was 
stiffer in his manner than usual, and that Jack 
Adair was unusually grave and silent. He took 
no interest in any thing about him, with one ex- 
a He hailed the coming of night, because 
it brought with it the excitement of the gaming- 
table; the chances it did not bring, for there 
never came one turn of luck in his favor. 

Night after night, up in the smoking-room, 
the cards were brought out, and three men sat 
down to play, and one looked on, and puffed at 
his huge meerschaum pipe as though keeping it 
alight was the whole object he had upon his 
mind. ‘There was nothing new in the result of 
this amusement, but the stakes were higher, and 
the I O U’s, with Arthur Tyndall’s autograph 
attached to them, more numerous and for heav- 
ier figures than they had ever been. Irritated 
by ill fortune, urged by the desire to retrieve it, 


and thirsting more than usual for excitement, 
Arthur had once proposed to play in the day- 
time, but to this the others would not accede. 
** What would the ladies say” (who had no idea 
that they played at all, or, if they did, sup 

it to be a quiet rubber of whist) ‘‘if they should 
desert their company for cards ?” 

The Hon. Wynn Allardyce was quite shocked 
at the idea of such a solecism in good manners. 
Of course, if the ladies had not been in the 
house, he would have been charmed to play. All 
hours and days were alike to him: in daylight 
one’s head was clearer and better for that which 
he frankly owned was the great business and 
pleasure of his life; but as to behaving rudely 
toward the fair sex, he was quite incapable of it. 
Without Allardyce loo was impossible, so noth- 
ing more was said about it; and Arthur was 
compelled to wait for ‘‘ his revenge” till evening, 
when he lost a thousand pounds before midnight. 

**That will do, gentlemen,” said he, with a 
bitter Jaugh; ‘‘I am obliged to you ;” and, ris- 
ing from the table, he wrote a memorandum of 
the amount, which Mr. Paul Jones added to the 
colB&ction in his pocket-book. 

When a man has lost heavily it is not wise to 
trouble him with questions, or else more than one 
of his hearers would have liked to ask him why 
he was “‘ obliged” to these fortunate antagonists 
of his for easing him of another thousand pounds. 

**T don’t like ‘Tyndall's form,” observed Al- 
lardyce to Jones, as they parted soon afterward at 
{tte door of the former's chamber. ‘‘ I'd sooner 
he was restive, and even downright savage with 
us, than that he should take this grimly humor- 
ous turn.” 

“TI don’t think we shall get much more out 
of that quarter, myself,” assented Jones. 

** Here, just step in a minute,” said the other. 
Then, when the room door was shut, ‘‘ There is 
not much more to get, Paul. My fear is that 
we may never realize those little securities of 
which we are already possessed.” 

**They are as good as gold, my good Sir,” 
returned Mr. Paul Jones, confidently. ‘‘That 
girl of his will do any thing for him, and she will 
have thirty ‘thou.’ in ready money.” 

** But suppose he doesn't marry the girl ?” 

**Not marry her? Oh, bathe must. It would 
be deuced dishonorable—I mean to us—if he 
didn't. Besides, she is so spooney on him that 
she would never let him off, even if he wished it. 
Why do you look like that? You don’t mean to 
say, Lardy, that you are so infernally selfish as 
to be up to any tricks in that quarter? Upon 
my soul, if I thought you were capable of such 
folly, ’'d—” 

**Don't threaten, Paul,” returned the other, 
coolly ; ‘‘it’s a part you are not fitted to play, 
at least with me. I can easily believe, however, 
that it would make you very a if I carried 
off this Helen from her Menelaus. 

** You may, for all I care—when he has mar- 
ried her,” replied Jones, brutally. 

** Exactly so; when he has married and set- 
tled—his debts. But suppose, instead of marry- 
ing the girl, he were to blow his brains out ?’’ 

** Don’t talk of such things,” remonstrated the 
other, with a shiver; “‘I hatethem. What do 
you mean, Lardy ?” 

**T mean,” said Allardyce, gravely, ‘‘ that in 
my opinion it is even betting that Tyndall puts 
himself out of the way to-night. You heard what 
he said—* That will do, gentlemen ; I am obliged 
to you.” Why should he be obliged to us for 
winning more than ever of him? It may be 
only a coincidence, but those were the very words 
that Charles Sloper used at the hazard-table at 
Newmarket before he made his hole in the wa- 
ter. What he meant was that he was thankful 
to have his mind made up for him at last by los- 
ing more money than it was possible for him to 

y. Those bitter jests are a bad sign in a fel- 
be like Tyndall, and I tell you I don’t like his 
form.” 

**]T wish we were well out of this house,” ob- 
served Mr. Paul Jones, hoarsely, and turning 


le. 
ee With all our assets realized? So do I, be- 
gad! How much have you in all?” 

“*T have four eight hundred pounds 
in‘IOU's.’ Ifwe get cash for them, we shall 
have cleared nearly four thousand pounds each 
out of this little speculation.” 

‘* And we shail clear it, never fear, Paul,” 
said Allardyce, confidently, “‘if only Tyndall 
lives. Don't fear, man. How white you look! 
You were out of sorts at dinner y, I no- 
ticed, and didn’t take your wine. You took 
enough of it yesterday, however, to last for 
twice.” 


** Yes, I took too much. When a fellow has 
taken too much, he ain't answerable fer his ac- 
tions, is he?” 

**T should be sorry to say that, Paul; a good 
many fellows who have paid us money might 
have got off on that plea.’ 

** Well, not for his words, at all events ?” 

“What the devil are you driving at?” ex- 
claimed Allardyce, savagely. ‘‘ You have not 
been telling things in your cups, have you? If 
you have said one word to my discredit, drunk 
or sober; if you have dared to peach on me in 
any maudlin fit, I’ll—” He had him by the cravat 
by this time, and his hold was tightening in it. 

**Be quiet, Lardy. I've never said a word 
about you,” gasped the other; ‘‘ I'd not be such 
a fool.” 

**Gad, you're right there, Sir. You'd be a 
fool indeod to try to drag Wynn Allardyce down 
with you because you felt yourself falling. I'd 
make short work with you, if nothing else was 
left me to do.” 

**I didn’t sny you wouldn't,” said Jones, sulk- 
ily; ‘*but I do say it’s cursed ungrateful of you 
to talk so. Don’t I take all the risk? Wasn't 
the order to Darwin written by me, and isn’t it 
I who have the odium of winning all this money, 
which is afterward to be divided between ys? 
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Why, if there was a row here to-morrow, what, 
with your ignorance of this, and your never 
dreaming of that, and your being own brother to 
a viscount, you'd prove yourself as immaculate 
as the driven snow.” 

‘‘If I didn’t, it would be your fault, Paul ; 
and thence, believe me, your misfortune.” 

** That's right threaten again. That's the 
way to make friends.” 

‘It’s the way to keep friends with some peo- 
ple, Paul. It is often wondered at Mg we go 
through the world like Damon and Pythias. 
* How can you put up with that low fellow, Paul 
Jones?’ says one. I only laugh and shrug my 
shoulders; but I could tell them the reason if [ 
chose. ‘There is the bond between us of a com- 
mon interest.’ Another says, ‘How can you 
trust that slippery beggar, the Pirate?’ My an- 
swer would do you good to hear it: ‘I have the 
most perfect confidence in Paul.’ There is no 
occasion to add this reason, which I may state, 
however, in confidence to yourself: ‘I trust him 
because he has a knowledge of my own character, 
and very well understands that if he deceived 
me—or betrayed me, which is the same thing— 
I'd have his heart’s blood.” You are a very 
clever fellow, Paul; but you lack what our friend 
Tyndall and Ais dear friend Adair, and any 
number of dull-witted fellows I could name to 

ou, possess in plenty: you've got no plack—at 
east when you're sobor, for, I am bound to say, 
you are impudent enough when the wine is in 
ou: the manner in which you went in at old 
oe yesterday, for example, beat cock-fight- 
ing at Dudley Woodside. Well, that puts you 
at a disadvantage. You can't act independent- 
ly ; you are obliged to employ a bully.’ 

‘* That's you,” growled Mr. Jones. 

‘*I know it, my dear Paul. If a man were 
to say, ‘ Your friend Jones cheats at cards, I'd 
have him out at twelve paces.” 

‘* Pooh, pooh! nobody fights duels nowa- 
days.” 


Don't be so. sure o. that, Pani. At all 
events, I'm ready tc do so, and men know it. 
Now I suppose you'd rather lose a thousand 
pounds than face a pistol. I'd give half the mon- 
ey down to see you at it: ‘ Are you ready, Mr. 
Jones?’ —‘ No, I'm not ready— far from it.’ 
Lor, what fun! And yet it would be the very 
best thing in the world for your reputation ; and 
it would make a gentleman and a man of honor 
of you for life.” 

** I'd rather be as I am,” said Mr. Paul Jones, 
naively. If done threatening and 
boasting, I'll go to 

‘* Boasting! nay, there was no need to boast 
of what I would do in case you played me false, 
for you must have — it in your — little 
timorous heart years an ago. very 
idea of your doing so ie ws wild, that’s all. 
Forgive me, Paul, and good-night. If you 
hear a shot morning, lie still and keep 

our heag under the clothes. It won't be rob- 
Sens and yet it will mean to you and me that 
we have lost two thousand four hundred pounds 


This thought was not an agreeable one to go 
to bed upon, bat it was not the most disturb- 
ing reflection that agitated Mr. Jones's breast 
that night. No sooner had he reached his own 
room and locked the door than an expression 
of hopeless agony took the place of that of dis- 
comfort and uneasiness which had characterized 
his physiognomy throughout the day, and he sank 
down in a chair like some malefactor, who, from 
weakness or terror, is *‘ accommodated with a 
seat” upon the scaffold. 

‘“* What a hard-hearted, ungrateful, selfish vil- 
lain he is!” groaned Mr. Paul Jones. ‘‘If ever 
there was an opportunity for a man to prove him- 
self a friend—that is,” added he, hastily, “‘‘a 
friend’ in a good sense, not an abettor of a mur- 
der—there was one offered to Allardyce to-night; 
but he is a mere heartless, merciless cynic. In- 
stead of doing his best to get me out of the 
scrape, he’d foment the quarrel; if I intrusted 
him with an apology, he'd make it an insult—a 
second insult. Oh dear me! To whomam I to 
turn for helpgagainst this Fire-eater, this Blood- 
sucker, this Vampire in human form ?” 

Mr. Paul Jones wrung his hands—a very 
mournful peal—and then took from his pocket 
such a letter as you seldom see in these degen- 
erate days. It had no envelope, but was formed 
of an immense sheet of paper, folded squarely, 
and fastened by a seal of: gigantic proportions, 
bearing the impression of a coat of arms. If the 
Queen in council had decided upon making Mr. 
Paul Jones Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, or Speaker of the House of Commons, it 
is probable she would have addressed to him 
some such document, and sealed it with some 
such seal. The communication, however, came 


from Uncle Magus, and had been delivered by 


that gentleman’s own hands that very morning, 
in the Box-tree Walk, in stately silence, but 
with formality that the occasion demand- 
ed; and thes ran its contents, or thus they walk- 
ed, rather, in punctilious and uigh-flown style, as 
though each word was dancing a minuet: 


“Tus Corraes, SWANSDALE 
‘*Srr,—I am quite 
addressing you personally upon the subj 
choice. It is even possible that affair 
question may hays to be brought to a conclusion 
al without thé intervention of a third 


at Tergoso, a town in nd, without seconds, 
though it is true each had his surgeon, who 
might be considered as such. The affair was ex- 
ceptional in many respects, such as their fighting 
ankle-deep in water in their shirts, and with the 
mutual understanding that onc t least should 


leave his life upon the field; but, from the rank 
and honor of the combatants, this encounter has 
been always placed among just and legitimate 
duellos. It is impossible, Sir, as you will easily 
perceive, for one situated as I am to secure the 
services of a friend in this delicate matter: I 
have (alas!) no friends, save one—my nephew ; 
himself too nearly co with the subject of 
our quarrel to be applied to under any circum- 
stances; and th I have no manner of objec- 
tion to your coming to the Releager (or place 
of meeting) attended by a friend, it will probably 
be more consonant with your feelings to waive 
that advantage, and go through with the affair, 
like your antagonist, alone, Moreover, this course 
recommends itself upon the ground that a little 
secret of this sort is only too apt to leak out, 
which in these days often results in the disappoint- 
ment to both parties, and the adjournment of the 
meeting sine die, if not to its being put a stop to 
altogether. In our case, indeed, this last mis- 
hap is rendered impossible; for, as I have al- 
ready had the honor to tell you, nothing but your 
blood can wipe out the insult that has been put 
upon my house by you, nor shall any length of 
time or distance of place prevent my procuring 
satisfaction for it. Should a man refuse me what 
is my due under such circumstances, I would 
pistol him wherever I met him, and should make 
it my business to meet him at an early oppor- 
tunity. I am well convinced, however, that such 
a menace is out of place in your case, who, I 
doubt not—notwithstanding your conduct when 
overtaken with wine—are a gentleman of the 
nicest honor. At tHe same time, I do not con- 
ceal from myself that your age—for, compared 
with myself, you are still young—and the mode 
of life in which you have been brought up may 
have rendered you ignorant, not, indeed, of the 
demands of honor, which are common, I hope, 
to all ages and all times, but of those details of 
conduct which were once familiar to every gen- 
tleman in connection with the duello, and (what 
is of even more consequence) of those precau- 
tions which it is well to take before proceeding to 
the Releager. Fortunately, however, I have made 
the subject my study, and beg, Sir, to forward 
you certain memoranda—the results of a long ex- 
perience—which may be of use to you, and 
to place us on a more equal footing. I take it for 
granted that the pistol is your weapon—though 
any other” (‘‘The umbrella,” was the brilliant 
thought that flashed upon Mr. Jones's mind upon 
the first reading of this epistle, but the context 
robbed him of that consolatory idea)—‘‘ though 
= other among the recognized arms of the du- 
ello is equally familiar to me. Accordingly, I 
beg to inclose certain extracts from my manu- 
script notes having relation to that arm, togeth- 
er with some hints of a general nature, and beg 
to subscribe myself, vours obediently and to com- 
mand, Danvers Trrone Maovs. 
**P.S.—I have only to add that, though any 
hour or place is the same to me, I would venture 
to suggest to you, as a stranger, that at early 
morning there is seldom any one stirring in the 
neighborhood of Swansdale Charch-yard, and 
that the small common to which it is contigaous 
has always struck me as being peculiarly well 
adapted for such a meeting as we have in view.” 


** What a cold-blooded, ing, murder- 
ous old devil it is!” ejaculated Mr. Paul Jones; 
‘*and how he sets all law and morality at de- 
fiance! He'll ‘make it his business,’ he sa 
and, I don’t doubt, his pleasure too—if I don’t 
consent to meet him, to pistol me at the earliest 
opportunity. Why, that’s downright murder ; 
and yet the worst of it is, nobody except myself 
would believe him capable of it. I'd swear the 

against him; but what's the good of bind- 
ing & man over not to shoot you for six months 
who is resolutely determined to do it on the 
seventh! What have J done?” cried Mr. Jones, 
looking pitifully about him, and appealing, in de- 
fault of an audience of his fellow-creatures, to 
various articles of bedroom furnitare—‘‘ what 
have J done to make me the subject of this old 
ruffian’s vengeance? Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, beyond mentioning within his hearing after 
dinner yesterday the indispatable fact that Tyn- 
dall was going to for money. 


uncommonly good price. And quite right too,’ 
I added, hastily, for I never saw an old gent look 
more vicious; but that didn’t smooth his fur 
down, not a bit, but seemed rather to rub it the 


wrong way. 

*“* * You shall repent this, as sure as you're a 
living man,’ cried he, and he looked like a turkey- 
cock. And then he comes to me this morning 
while I was smoking my cigar in peace and in- 
nocence, and puts this cartel (as he calls it) into 
my hand—lI’d ten times sooner it had been a writ 
—and then retires in silence and complete ar- 


designs, 
worst of it all, because it shows his 
of purpose. He’s mad, of course—a criminal 
lunatic broken out of a medieval asylum, but that 
makes him all the more . Ifhe wasa 
sensible man, I'd give him a thousand pounds, 
and square it that way; but no ensenable bili 
could ever write such staff as this : 


gentleman has an 

ing any food that tends to create bile, and espe- 
cially to keep his mind from dwelling upon the 


coming encounter.—Was ever any suggestion 
80 ?” commented Mr. Paul Jones. 
‘*For who could avoid drinking to excess with 
such a horrid morning's work before him, or, if 
he did, how could he possibly fix his mind upon 
any thing else? As to taking any food to create 
bile, I'm sure I've felt all to-day as though it 
would have choked me to swallow so much as a 
slice of bread-and-butter. To read this fellow, 
one would think that the fact of a duel on hand 
es the appetite like a bloater. 

*** To eat a hearty breakfast is wrong,’ says he. 
‘I am not one of those 4 subscribe to sheapie: 
ton that it is as ot @ man to fill his stomach 
on such occasions. t him drink a cup of coffee 
and take a biscuit with it directly he rises ; then, 
in washing his face, attend to bathing his eyes 
well with cold water. If in the habit of wearing 
flannel next his skin’”—Mr. Jones mechanically 
thrust a finger in the interstices of his shirt-front, 
and turned paler than ever—‘‘ ‘he should omit 

ting tt on. Wounds comparatively trifling’ — 
tademon! what a murderous, mocking, re- 
morseless fiend!” muttered the commentator— 
“** have often become dangerous from pieces of 
flannel being carried into them ; but in other mat- 
ters let him make no change in his usual habits. 
If he smokes, let him take a cigar ; and, if a mar- 
ried man, avoid disturbing his wife and children. 
A bout siz in the morning is the best tiyne for meet- 
ing in the summer.’— And the immediate vicinity 
of a church-yard: the most convenient spot!” 
groaned Mr. Jones: ‘‘ this is horror upon horror 
indeed !—‘ He should himself observe that the 
pistol-case is furnished with every necessary, in- 
stances having oc more than onee of the pis- 
tols being left behind in the confusion of starting, 
subjecting the parties, of course, to much incon- 
venience and ridicule.’—I don’t see the inconven- 
sence, and I could survive the ridicule,” mutter- 
ed Mr. Jones. ‘‘ But there would be no hope 
of that sort; this old devil will doubtless have a 
whole armory of pistols.—‘ The period most try- 
tng to a duelist is doubtless from the time the word 
** ready” is given until the handkerchief drops.’— 
I won't read any ” cried Mr. Jones, passing 
his handkerchief over his forehead, which was in 
a state of profusé*perspiration. ‘‘I feel ready to 
‘drop’ myself. If Allardyce were worth a pinch 
of salt— But, ah! Ihaveit!” A gleam of hope 
stole over his pallid face: he unlocked and softly 
— his door, then retraced his way stealthily 
g the passage toward the smoking-room. 
** If he is not there,” he mattered, ‘‘I will go to 
his bedroom. It’s a matter of life and death.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ANOTHER gap in the ranks of American sta- 
dents and patrons of natural history kas been 
made by the death of Mr. Ropert Swit. This 
gentleman was born in Philadelphia in 1796, and 
studied law for a short time in his native city 
but subsequently was in mercantile af- 
fairs. In about the year he went to La- 

yra, and several years later removed to Porto 
abello, where he resided as of the Bolivar 
Mining Association. In Mr. Swirt estab- 
lished himself at 8t. Thomas, where he contin- 
ued in business, as a merchant, until his retire- 
ment, in 1866, when he removed to Philadelphia; 
but finding the climate unsuitable, returned to 
St. Thomas in October, 1867, remaining there 
until his death, on the 5th of May, 1872, in the 
a year of his age. 

Mr. Swirt, at an early period of his residence 
in Venezuela, acquired a taste for natural his- 
tory, and commenced the collection and study 
of the mollusca, which he pursued with increas- 
ing interest to the end of his life, In 1852 he be- 
came eoquenened, in the United States, with the 
late Professor C. B. Apams, who mn ee 

ready 


-another visit to the West Indies (he had 


been in Jamaica, and also. at Panama), and in- 
vited by Mr. Swirt, went to St. Thomas as his 
guest, where he died in 1853. 
From that period, more especially, Mr. Swirt 
became tly interested in the subject of the 
phical distribution of the mollusca in the 
est Indies. In corres ence with conchol- 
ogists in the islands and elsewhere, Mr. Swirt, 


by purchase, exch , and collecting personal- 
ly — ed of an extremely valuable 
cabinet. 


ways liberal and hospitable, he did 
much to aid and encourage others of similar 
scientific tastes. 

His friend and intimate correspondent for up- 
ward of twenty y Mr. Tuomas Bann, of 
New York, in his various publications on the 

e West Indies, gratefully acknowledges 
obligations to Mr. Swirt. : 

In March, 1863, Mr. Swrrr published a book 
of (marine) ‘‘ Researches of the Virgin Islands,’’ 
and took great interest in the preparation and 
publication, by his friend M‘Hznwry Kress, of a 
eatalogue of the marine shells of the West In- 
dies. With the view of better determining the 
ornithology of St. Thomas and Porto Rico, Mr. 
Swirt, about the year 1865, employed a native 
collector in gathering an extensive stries of 
apenenenn, which he presented to the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and which was made the basis 
of a systematic report by Dr. Brranrt, of Bos- 
ton, who himself subsequently fell a victim to 
his zeal for science in the last-mentioned island. 

Mr. Swirt was, we believe, a contributor to 
the fund raised in his native city for the pur- 
chase, in behalf of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of the Morton collection of 
skulls; and we learn that his valuable cabinet 
of shells, now the property of his only daugh- 


ter, will be by her presented to the same insti- 
tation. 


The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London has recently been presented 
to r SCHIAPARELLI, for his remarkable dis- 
coveries in meteoric astronomy. His study of 
this subject received a impulse from his 
observations of the meteors which fell on the 
nights of August 9, 10, and 11, 1866, and he was 
then confirmed in the opinion, expressed three 
years before, that a t number of the meteors 
which usually fall at that season are distinguish- 
ed by their starting from one point in the heav- 
ens, which is called their radiant point. From 
the spasmodic manner in which they fall, he in- 


ferred that their distribution in space must be 


very unequal; and from the fact that there are 


many radiant points, and that the meteors com- 
ing from any one radiant always present the 
same color and appearance, he concluded that 
there must be many rings of them revolving 
around the sun, and that they become visible 
when the earth crosses their orbits. 

He then proceeded to inquire how such a mass 
of cosmical matter could have accumulated in 
the solar system. This system scems to consist 
of two classes of bodies. First, the planets, all 
of which move in the same direction, and in 
nearly circular orbits, situated in almost the 
same plane—these characteristics applying also 
to the satellites, with the exception of those of 
Uranus. Second, cometary bodies, which are 
under no law as to the planes of their orbits or 
the direction of their motions. These orbits are 
extremely elongated, and extend far into stellar 
space, which seems to indicate that they did not 
originally form part of our system, but are 
wandering nebulz picked up by the sun. Re- 
flecting on this view of the case, Signor Scuta- 
PARELLI was led to the hypothesis that large 
portions of the celestial spaces are probably oc- 
cupied by small particles of matter, forming 
cosmical clouds, whose motions may be similar 
to those of the stars. He then showed that if 
such a cloud were to come within the attractive 
influence of the sun, under favorable circum- 
stances, it would become a permanent member 
of the solar system, and would gradually be 
drawn into the form of a cylinder, which would 
continually lengthen till its two ends should 
meet; and it would be thus converted into a 
stream of particles flowing around the sun in 
an elliptical orbit. There are many of these 
streams in the solar system, but the particics 
composing them are so widely separated that 
their orbits may cross each other without inter- 
ruption. When the earth encounters one of 
these streams, such of the particles as happen 
to pass through our atmosphere take fire from 
the friction generated by their own motion, and 
become visible as meteors, or falling-stars—for 
such, in truth, they are, as they come from the 
stellar regions. They have the same relations to 
comets that asteroids have to planets; in both 
cases their small size is compensated for by their 
greater number. 

It is almost certain that falling-stars, meteors, 
and aerolites differ in size only, and not in com- 
nosition. Hence we presume that they are an 
example of the materials of the universe; and 
as they contain no elements foreign to those of 
the earth, we may infer the similarity of compo- 
sition in the whole universe—a fact already sug- 
gested by the revelations of the spectroscope. 

Finally, to put beyond all question the inti- 
mate relation existing between comets and me- 
teorites, Signor ScHIaPaRELLI has discovered 
that the orbit of the August meteors is identical 
with that of Comet II., 1862; and that the orbit 
of the November meteors is identical with that 
of Comet L., 1866, thus rendering it very proba- 
ble that these comets were only highly con- 
densed portions of the meteoric rings. Signor 
SCHIAPARELLI concludes his last memoir with 
the yy remarkable words: ‘“‘ Must we re- 
gard these falling-stars as swarms Of small com- 
eta, or rather as the product of the dissolution 
of so many great comets? I dare make no re- 
ply to such a question.”’ 


The Russian corvette Witjas, of nine guns, 
has lately made quite an interesting voyage. 
She from the Bay Islands in Upolu, of 
the —— group, through the middle of the 
Pacific , and its many clusters of islands, 
directly to Nangasaki in Japan, and in her course 
entered many almost or entirely nnknown bays. 
Among these was one in New Guinea, where no 
Euro had ever been before, and where the 
inhabitants do not know the use of iron, and are 
cannibals. Captain Nasmmow gave to the bay the 
name of “ Bay of the Grand Duke Constantine.’’ 


A correspondent of the Weekly, writing from 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, on the 6th of May last, 
commuzrficates the very interesting intelligence 
that for two seasons t shad have been cap- 
tured in the Washita River hh such abundance 

furnish an tmportant article of food to the 
people of the neighborhood. No statement is 
given as to whether these fish are from shad 
purposely introduced into the river, or whether 
they made their way there spontaneously from 
the Gulf The Washita, as our readers may be 
aware, is a tributary of Red River, and is navi- 
pr within forty miles of Hot Springs, a local- 
he = fifty-five miles southwest from Little 


In an article in the June number of the Amer- 
ican Naturalist Professor TENNEY announces the 
interesting fact that the jumping-mouse (Jaculus 
hudsonius) hibernates during the winter, in the 
manner of various well-known species of mam- 
mals. His attention was drawn to this fact by 
discovering an individual of this species coiled 
up in the earth while making an excavation 
during the t winter in an Indian mound. 
Although he at first supposed it to be entirely 
dead, he discovered that on warming the animal 


it gradually became active, and that it was 
thrown back into its winter sleep by exposure 
to cold. The experiment was repeatéd a num- 


ber of times in succession, always with the same 
result. 


It is a long time since we have had occasion 
to record so large a number of deaths in the 
ranks of American naturalists as we have been 
obliged to chronicle within the last few weeks. 
The names of Stimpson, Curtis, Swirt, and 
others have already been mentioned; and to 
the list must now be added the name of Mr. 
Coteman T. Rosrnson, of New York, a gentle- 
man well known for the attention he has paid 
to the subject of American lepidoptera. A man 
of wealth, and able to ag his tastes in this 
direction, he acquired, by his own efforts and 
by purchase, a very extensive cabinet, embra- 
cing over twenty thousand specimens, which not 
long ago he ted to the American Museum 
of Natural tory in the Central Park: a col- 
lection to which he proposed to devote a good 
deal of his time and attention in the future, and 
which p would probably have been re- 
alized but for his es end. Mr. RoBINson 
— quite extensively upon American iep- 
doptera—a paper upon the sphinges of Cuba. 


being perhaps the mos* important. In some of 
his labors he was associated with Mr. GROTE. , 


- 
** * Did I understand you to state, Sir, that my 
nephew Arthur was about to contract matrimony 
from mercenary motives?’ was what the old 
beggar said: whereupon, little knowing what he 
was driving at, and, indeed, not thinking of any 
thing very much besides how good the claret had 
been, I replied, ‘ Most certainly, old gentleman, 
your nephew Arthur put himself yp to auction 
in the matrimonial mart, and has fetched a most 
mor (as it seemed), like the ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
As for his giving me hints on the etiquette of 
the duello, and precautions against 
| 
person. Such cass, Rowe Sher some | 
satisfaction to yoa to learn, is not wholly without | 
precedent. In a.p. 1613, the Lord ype | 
Sir Edward Sackville fought with shart 
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nished. In that par- 


GRAFF’S HOUSE, WHERE JEFFERSON WROTE THE DECLARATION 


OF INDEPENDENCE. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


THE HOUSE WHERE THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE WAS WRITTEN, 


In the year 1825 Tuomas JEFFERSON, upon 
an inguiry by Dr. James Mease, of Philadel- 
phia, where the original Declaration of Inde- 


lor I wrote habitually, 
and in it wrote this 
paper particularly. So 
far 1 state from written 
proofs in my posses- 
sion. ‘The proprietor 
(GRAAF) was a young 
man, son of a German, 
and then newly mar- 
ried. I think he was 
a bricklayer, and that 
his house was on the 
south side of Market 
Street — probably be- 
tween Seventh and 
Eighth streets—and if 
not the only house on 
that part of the street, 
I am sure there were 
few others near it. I 
have some idea that it 
was a corner house.” 
This information 
rendered the task of 
identifying the house 
easy. Jacos GRAFF, 
Jun. (erroneously spell- 
ed Graar by JEFFER- 
son), bricklayer, was 
the son of. Jacos 
GrarFr, Sen., brick- 
maker He bought in 
June, 1775, a lot at 
the southwest corner 
of Seventh and High 
(or Market) streets, in 
Philadelphia, and commenced a house thereon, 
which was finished in 1776. The entrance was 
by a door in the middle of the building, on Sev- 
enth Street, and there was no door on Market 
Street. Here, on the 23d or May, 1776, Jer- 
FERSON took lodgings with GraFr, occupying 
the whole of the second story, the front- -room, 


WE -ERLY. 


owner to owner of the 
premises, and main- 
tained by ancient in- 
habitants of the neigh- 
borhood. Dr. Ep- 
WAkpbs wa , before the 


Revolution, a member 


of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly from Phila- 
delphia County, and is 
said to have been a 
brother of JONATHAN 
Epwarps the youn- 
ger, eminent among 
American theological 
writers. JEFFERSON 
was a frequent visitor 
in Dr. Epwarps’s 
family, and is said to 
have been a relative— 
probably through the 
family of his mother, 
who was one of the 
Virginia RanpDoLpus, 
which was & large fam- 
ily of extensive con- 
nections. The old 
summer-house is still 
standing, the 
mansion to which it 
belongs, an old-fash- 
ioned one, is peculiar 
from the fact that the 
basement and first 
story are of stone, 
while the second story 
is of wood. The place 


was formerly called Violet Hill, but is now known 
as Elm Hill, and the mansion, according to the 
present number, is situate at No. 4216 Frankford 
Avenue, and belongs to the estate of Grorcr F. 
It is to be hoped that the 
people of Philadelphia will never consent to the 
destruction of this interesting memorial. 


Womrath, deceased. 


SUMMER-HOUSE WHERE INDEPENDENCE WAS FIRST 


CELEBRATED. 


Stars and Stripes,” 


1777, in these words : 


THE FIRST STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


The flag of the United States, known as “‘ thie 
was formally adopted by reso- 
lution of Congress, passed on the 14th of June, 


“Readlved, That the flags of the thirteen United 


MRS. I ROSS AND THE FLAG COMMITTEE. 


pendence had been written, replied: ‘* At the 
time of writing that instrument I lodged in the 
house of a Mr. Graar, a new brick house three 
stories high, of which I rented the second floor, 
consisting of a parlor and bedroom, ready fur- 


States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white: 
that the union be thirteen stars, white, in a bine field. 
representing a new constellation.” 


facing on Market Street, being his parlor, and 
the back-room his bedroom. He paid for these 
accommodations thirty-five shillings per week, 
getting his meals generally out of the house, and 
frequently at the City Tavern, in Second, above 

Walnut Street, a place 


GILBERT STUART'S STUDIO. 


According to the statement of 
LAR, in his * History of the Arts of Design in the This flag was a modification of ‘‘the great 
United States,” the famous painter, GitBert Stvu- | Union flag” which was raised at the American 
ART, who came to Phil- 


of much resort by mem- | adelphia in 1794, ambi- 
bers of Congress. tious to paint a portrait Wa = 5 

The old house at Sev- | of WasutneTon, lived, \\ = 
enth and Market streets | during the greater por- | 


Hii} 


tion of his sojourn in 
Pennsylvania, at Ger- 
mantown, now included 
in the Twenty-second 
Ward of the city of 
Philadelphia. His res- 
idence was in an old 
mansion, near which 
was a building original- 
ly of two stories, which 
had been erected for the 

urposes of a summer- 

ouse. In that build- 
ing Stvart established 
his studio, using the up- 
per story for his paint- 
ing-room, and the lower 
story as a place in which 
to mix his paints, etc. 
Here he painted the fa- 


is still standing. Sev- 
enty years ago it was 
changed the pur- 
poses of a store, various 
alterations being made 
at different times to 
suit .the necessity of 
tenants. ‘The building 
at present is occupied 
by a trunk-maker, 4 
publishing company, 
and a silver-plater, and 
to the ordinary passer- 
by presents nothing to 
remind him of the asso- 
ciations connected with 
its history. 
THE FIRST CELEBRA- 
TION OF INDEPEND- 


i} 
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it 


ENCE. mous portrait of Wasu- 
On the 8th of July, | tNeton, which is world- 
1776. according to le- | renowned. A portion 


of the building repre- 
sented in our cut still 
remains. The upper 
portion was destroyed 
about fifteen years ago 
by fire. Ricnarp Wis- 
TAR became the owner 
of the property upon 
which the summer- 
house stands, and pre- 
served it, on account of 
its associations, during 


gend, Tuomas JEFFER- 
son, with some other 
members of Congress, 
went to the residence 
of Dr. Enocu Epb- 
warps, which was near 
the village of Frank- 
ford, in the County of 
Philadelphia. In a 
summer-house belong- 
ing to the mansion, and 
about 600 yards distant 


i 


from the latter, these | his lifetime. It is still A | 
= parties celebrated in a standing in the garden @ . = 
social manner the great | of the mansion of W1LL- | 


7 event. Such is the le | 1am Rotrcn 
HOUSE WHERE THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG WAS MADE. gend handed down from Esq. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL. 
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camp, Prospect Hill, in compliment to the Unit- 
ed Colonies, on the 2d of January, 1776. - 

In the city of Philadelphia, in a hous* still 
standing in Arch Street, between Secon: and 
Third, now No. 239, lived, in 1776, a lady khown 
as Mrs. EL1zaABETH Ross, and afterward, iti con- 
sequence of a subsequent marriage after a jieriod 
of widowhood, as Mrs. CLarpoo.e. Her maid- 
en name was Griscom, and, according +.) the 
fashion of the times, she was called ‘‘ Bers,;.”’ 

Betsy Griscom had, before the Revolition, 
acquired some knowledge of the ‘‘ uphilder” 
trade, as it was then called—an occupatioi} syn- 
onymous with that of the modern upholjterer 
—and at the time mentioned was carryii g on 
business on her own account in her little shop. 
One day, probably between the 23d of Ma» and 
the 7th of June, 1776, during which | eriod 
WasHINGTON was in Philadelphia, there :ame 
to her the Commander-in-Chief, the Hon. GE DRGE 
Ross, and other gentlemen, members of “Con- 
gress, who desired to know whether she ;:ould 
make them a flag according to a design t’hich 
they would produce. She intimated her wi ling- 
ness to try. The design was for a flag of: thir- 
teen red and white stripes, alternate, with a 
union, blue in the field, spangled with thirteen 
six-pointed stars. Mrs. Ross expresse:. her 
willingness ‘to make the flag, but suggestec: that 
the stars would be more symmetrical and |. leas- 
ing to the eye if made with five points, an‘l she 
showed them how such a star could be mage, by 
fulding a sheet of paper and producing the pat- 
tern by a single cut. Her plan was appr ved, 
and she at once proceeded to make the’ flag, 
which was finished the next day. Mrs. ‘Ross 
was given the position of manufacturer of flags 
for the government, and for some years shi; was 
engaged in that occupation. ‘The busines; de- 
scended to her children, and was carried wn by 
her daughter CLarissa CLAYPOOLE, who volun- 
tarily relinquished it on becoming a memter of 
the Society of Friends, lest her handiwork sould 
be used in time of war. : 


CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELPHIA: 


In the year 1724 the master-carpente’s of 
Philadelphia organized an association fo; the 
purpose of obtaining instruction in the s¢ience 
of architecture and for mutual assistance, \’hich 
was called the ‘*Carpenters’ Company.” (C:n the 
5th of February, 1770, a building was comm. nced 
for the use of the society upon the rear ent. of a 
lot on the south side of Chestnut Street, be“ween 
‘Third and Fourth, the approach to which was by a 
conrt, or open way, from Chestnut Street. ‘When 
the first Continental Congress assembled in Phil- 
adelphia, in the year 1774, the State-house was 
occupied by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, ‘yhich 
was then in session, and Carpenters’ Hall, having 
a large room suitable for the meetings of a delib- 
. erative body, was chosen for that purpose. PEy- 
TON Ranpoups, of Virginia, was elected »resi- 
dent; THomson, of Pennsylvanis:, sec- 
retary ; and on the 4th of September, 177', the 
business of the Congress commenced. I; was 
on the third day of this session that the: Rev. 
Jacos Ducug, rector of Christ Church arid St. 
Peter's, delivered the first prayer in Congiess.” 

Our illustrations to this article are from. pho- 
tographs furnished by Mr. R. E. NEwe :., of 
Philadelphia. 


LABURNUMS. 


In a shaded arbor in the garden of a plasant 
~ country house on the Hudson a lady and g*ntle- 
man are seated in close conversation. Th: lady 
is handsome and middle-aged, the gent:2man 
handsome and young. In the rear of the arbor 
is a thick clump of laburnum-trees—in bl‘ssom 
now, for it is early June—and under their ¢ roop- 
ing branches is a rustic seat so perfectly sci sened 
_ from view that if it were occupied the fact ‘vould 
not be discernible by those in the arbor. “It is 
the young man who is speaking, in a tore be- 
tween amusement and incredulity : : 
My dear aunt, the idea is absurd.” 
‘‘Granted; but many absurd things aré true, 
and so is this. The girl is so perfectly is love 
with you that she can not conceal it; ind jed, I 
doubt if it has occurred to her to try. She starts 
and colors at the sound of your step; she turns 
pale when you speak to her, and trembles ike a 
leaf if you happen to touch her hand. Sle sits 
dreaming for hours over the book you have 
chanced to praise, or the flower you have flung 
down. She would lie down and die with ov if 
shé thought it would benefit you.” d 
she is such a mere child, aunt-*-onlv 
sixtéen, I think you said.” a 
‘*True; but with these shy, Duo....- 
ing often develops wonderfully early. Cous':ious- 
ness is a slower growth. ‘They don’t fir i out 
that they have any hearts till they hav’) lost 
them.” 
There was a slight rustling among the -abur- 
num leaves behind them, but both speaker: were 
too much occupied to observe it. The lady. Mrs. 
Ellis, went on: You this, 
Harry, and let the poor girl alone hereafte ‘ee 
Let her Selina! You ‘don’t 
think I have been intentionally playing wi-h the 
child’s feelings ?” 
‘“Of course not, Harry. I can see how t has 
been. She is perfectly unused to young -men. 
Brought up among those semi-barbarians, | don’t 
suppose she ever saw a gentleman in her }'fe till 
You are a good-looking ¢ ‘amp, 
with a kind heart and a gay, taking way. She 
- was sad and forlorn, and you pitied and ti ied to 
_ amuse her; and she was susceptible and dr samy, 
and did not understand.” 
Again that unnoticed rustle among the | saves. 
The young man’s face expressed a whimsic,al dis- 
tress. ‘*Upon my word,” he said, **1 dd not 


think I was such a dangerous sort of fellcw. I 


n’ k to a girl for fear of w! at old 
sha’n't dare to spea gi 


Weller calls ‘inadwertent captiwation.’ 


coxcomb you would make of me, if I were to be- 
lieve you!” 

** Well, let this be a warning to you not to fall 
into flirtation,” 

** Aunt Selina, 7 are unjust!” The young 
man spoke angrily now. ‘‘I have. not flirted 
with Michal Lee. I have never offered her a 
word, a glance, or a sign which the wildest van- 
iy could interpret into any thing of the kind. 
If I were mean enough for such trifling, I should 
seek more attractive game than a big gawky 
school-girl, with a yellow face and a figure like 
a dromedary, and who, poor child, has wept so 
much that she has not even the ordinary girlish 
charm of brightness. I am hurt that you should 
think so meanly of me, not only in point of feel- 
ing toward the girl herself, but in point of hon- 
7 toward Edith Ray, whom you know I truly 

ove.” 

**My dear. Harry, I ask your pardon. ‘I 
spoke jestingly; but do not think I have the 
slightest doubt of your honor or generous feel- 
ing. No one is to blame, unless it be myself, 
who should have seen the danger sooner, and 
guarded against it. But the question now is 
how to repair the evil. How are we to cure this 
poor child of her folly, yet spare her delicacy the 
shock of knowing we have discovered it ?”’ 

‘* You must send me away at once.” 

‘* And Edith coming next week? That is al- 
most too great a sacrifice to ask of you.” 

‘* You have no right to considef me at all— 
that is, if you are correct in your judgment, 
which I still doubt: In any case, my going 
away can do no harm; and if she has any such 
fancy in her poor little head, I dare say she will 
quickly get over it. dt can't be very serious.” 

** Yes, I suppose you really ought to go; but 
what to do with the girl afterward is more than 
I can tell. I heartily wish— Good Heaven! 
there she is!” 

There was consternation in the last words, for 
at that moment the figure of a young girl burst 
from the shelter of the laburnums, and with an 
irregular, almost staggering gait, fled toward the 
house. But they had caught a glimpse of her 
face as she shot past them, and they knew that 
she had heard all. 

** Oh, !” cried Mrs. Ellis, starting to 
her feet, ‘‘ I do believe we have killed her. She 
will die outright of the grief and the shame. 
My poor unhappy child!” and she hurried away, 
leaving the young man as much distressed as 
herself. 

Michal Lee was the half-niece of Mrs. Ellis’s 
deceased husband. Her fathér, a Western 
Methodist preacher, had been a man of small 
culture indeed, but of great native force of char- 
acter, an ardent and impassioned nature, which 
had concentrated itself upon religion. He had 
married Michal Ellis, a school-teacher, and a 
delicate and refined woman, who had loved him 
deeply. But her strength was not equal to the 
hardships of his life, and she died when her only 
child was but ten years old. The itinerant 
preacher, in his frequent absences, had to leave 
the little girl with their neighbors, kind women, 
but rough. Their home was a lonely hamlet in 
the western part of Pennsylvania, a mere settle- 
ment. ‘I'he girl had never been toschool. Her 
mother had taught her to read, and her father 
taught her, at least, to think; but she had few 
books, and her range of thought was necessarily 
narrow. 

Six months before the time when my story 
begins Mr. Lee died, leaving his daughter to 
the care of Mrs. Ellis, the widow of his wife's 
half-brother, and a woman whom he knew, de- 
spite what he deemed her worldliness, to be full 
of generous kindness. Michal—that name was 
one of Mrs. Ellis’s trials, but she never let its 
owner know the fact—was now about sixteen. 
Large-framed, though not yet fully grown, her 
figure was thin and ‘“‘lathy,” and she had a 
stoop in her shoulders common with girls who 
have grown too fast. Her feet were large and 
clumsy, her hands large and tanned. Her com- 
plexion was pale and sallow, her face redeemed 
from positive ugliness only by the beauty of the 
brow and 

Harry Boydell, Mrs. Ellis’s nephew, was 
twenty-two, just from college, gay, brilliant, 
kind-hearted, full of youth, hope, and sunshine. 
The shy, sorrowing orphan excited his compas- 
sion, and he was pleasantly polite to her, grace- 
fully attentive to his aunt’s kinswoman. But to 
her he was like a young god, and she worshiped 
him. Yet she had no suspicion of the fact her- 
self until that day when, seated with a book un- 
der the laburnum-trees, she unintentionally 
overheard the conversation I have related. She 
heard Mrs. Ellis declare that she was in love 
with Harry Boydell, and she knew, in a self- 
convicting flash, that it was true! And they 
Knew it. Denials and concealments were use- 
less now. They had seen her flight, and they 
knew that she knew that they knew it! She 
had rushed away to her own room, and throwing 
herself upon the bed, wept in a perfect abandon- 
ment of grief and shame. After a while she 
rose, and going to the mirror, studied her own 
face and figure reflected there, recs ling the 
words she had overheard from Hu. Conld 
any thing be harder for a woman thau w hear 
her personal defects thus spoken of by the man 
she loves? She was near going wild. 

But she had a great deal of self-commai, 
after all, and she went down to breakfast the 
next morning trying to act as if nothing had 
happened. ere was no reference made by any 
one to what they all knew. H was ready to 
go away; and he announced his departure as if 
the fact and its cause were not perfectly well 
known to her. He kissed his aunt, then bade 
good-by to Michal, shaking hands kindly, and 
calling her his cousin. She answered in a dull, 
mechanical way, not once looking up, and in a 
moment he was gone. And he had gone de- 
spising her+to avoid and spare her she 


had given her heart unasked! She had no room 
for resentment or complaint against him; she 
could only submit and accept his contempt. 

Of course she was mistaken as to his feeling. 
He was as vain as the average of young men, 
but he was also as true a gentleman as Lancelot, 
flower of chivalry, and the secret of her inno- 
cent heart was as sacred to him as that of Elaine, 
the lily maid of Astolat, to his knightly proto- 
type. He felt for her only generous compassion 
and tenderness, and there was no sacrifice he 
would not have readily made to restore her to 
peace and happiness. 

Mrs. Ellis was nearly in despair w 
with her charge. The child's health 
fail, and her aunt, though she would never have 
admitted as much to Harry, really feared that 
the sensitive, morbid child had got her death- 
wound. Accident came to her aid. 

In the villa adjoining her own lived a famil 
by the name of Leslie. ‘They had an only chil 
a girl of twelve years, an invalid and a cripple 
from her birth. This girl had conceived for 
Michal Lee one of those sudden and intense at- 
tachments which such unfortunates often show. 
The gentle ways of the young girl were grateful 
and soothing to her, and she was always send- 
ing for her or being taken to see her. e Les- 
lies were about to take their child abroad, in the 
faint hope that change of climate might benefit 
her, and they were anxious that Michal should 
accompany them. Hitherto Mrs. Ellis had not 
given the plan any serious consideration, but now 
it seemed a special intervention of Providence 
in her behalf. When the proposition was made 
to Michal she acceded to it eagerly, and showed 
a feverish impatience to get away. It was not 
till the moment of departure came that she man- 
ifested any feeling about leaving her aunt. ‘Then 
she threw her armsaround the latter's neck, kissed 
her fervently, whispered tremulously, ‘‘ You have 
been very kind to me,” and was gone in a flash. 

Mrs. Ellis underrated the force of her niece's 
character. Certainly the latter’s pofition was 
one to call out whatever power of resistance, 
self-control, and pride she had. And it did. 
She was no love-lorn Helena, obstinately pining 
for ‘*some bright particular star” beyond her 
reach. Her pain was not the hopelessness of 
her love, bat the shame of having it known. 
This shame nearly cured the love—very soon 
would cure it entirely. 
could ever cure the stinging smart of her hu- 
miliation. She could not have fallen into bet- 
ter hands than she had. The Leslies were cheer- 
ful, sunshiny people, cultivated and agreeable, 
and they loved her dearly—first for their child's 
sake, then for her own. When, at the end of a 
year, the poor child died, they could not part 
with Michal; she must remain to fill the lost 
one’s place. So she continned, year after year, 
to live with them, they residing still abroad. 
Time, knowledge, and growth did for her their 
natural and beneficent work. The wound to her 
heart, and the sorer wound to her pride, healed 
at last. Michal Lee was a woman now, cheer- 
ful, strong, and happy, with a woman's ri 
capabilities of enjoyment. 


The story returns to Harry Boydell. I should, 
perhaps, have mentioned before that at the time 
we speak of he was very much in love with Edith 
Ray, a beautiful, graceful, fashionable girl of 
twenty, a perfect contrast to Michal Lee in ev- 
ery thing. They were not exactly engaged, 
though he had received encouragement that they 
might be so. But Miss Ray was a uette ; 
she had other strings to her bow. Harry's com- 
plete devotion was very pleasant to her, but he 
was only one, and she felt herself quite too 
charming for monopoly. Without promising a 
great deal, she managed to keep the r fellow 
dangling after her smiles for two or three years. 
Whether she would really have jilted him at last 
I can not say, for she had not the chance. It 
was he who gradually became disenchanted. As 
his own character matured and deepened he be- 
gan to discover the shallowness of hers. She 
was not bad or false, but she had little heart and 
little brain. By degrees her pretty wiles lost 
their power over him. He felt neither anger nor 
disgust, and never raved about his “* Amy, shal- 
low-hearted !” like the d heroic gentleman 
in ** Locksley Hail.” He simply grew a little 
tired of her; and when she showed a disposition to 
smile seriously on the suit of her fiftieth adorer, 
he was quite willing to take himself out of her 
way. They kissed and parted in the most friend- 
Rf and commonplace way imaginable, and the 


to do 
to 


ing was all over. Perhaps he was a little 


cynical for a while, but very amiably so. He 
knew all the time that the world is not hollow, 
nor all women jast dolls stuffed with sawdust ; 
but he saddened when he saw to how few it is 
given to know the love of which he had dreamed. 
He rather gave it up for himself. 

About this time he met with a heavy loss of 
property ; three-fourths of his fortune was swept 
away in some financial crash, and he was com- 
pelled to go to work to support himself and an 
invalid sister. He had studied law, bat hither- 
to had never practiced. Now he applied him- 
self diligently, and soon found that he liked 
work. His powers strengthened: he grew men- 
tally vigorous, began to make money, and to 
rise in his profession—in short, was a man at 
last, and not an idler. 

But, like most men of his class, he knew no 
moderation in work, and before many his 
health began to break. He did not take warn- 
ing. He was retained in an important gnd ex- 
citing case, and he labored on it day and night, 
scarcely stopping to take food or sleep. He 
made a splendid plea, and gained his case; but 
next day he was smitten down with a fever, which 
had nearly been the end of him. Skillfal phy- 
sicians pulled him through, however, and then 
imperatively ordered him to take three months 
of perfect rest. 


She thought nothing |- miration and wond 


In this period of enforced leisure he paid a 
visit to Mrs. Ellis at her home on the Hudson. 
It was years since he had been there. As for 
Michal Lee, he had almost forgotten her exist- 
ence, until she was recalled to his mind by the 
scenes in which he had known her. Mrs. Ellis 
had told him long ago that she remained absent, 
but that she was well and happy; and he had 
felt heartily glad that he had not been the un- 
intentional cause of any lasting paintoher. He 
remembered her, not gratefully, as a man might 
a more beautiful woman who had loved him un- 
sought, but with a generous compassion for her 
youth and absolute ignorance of the world. He 
did not know where she had gone; but had an 
idea that she was with her Western kindred, and 
probably married by this time. 

_ Now the truth was, Michal Lee was at the 
time within a stone’s-throw of him. The Les- 
lies had returned some weeks ago, bringing her 
with them; but for some reason Mrs. Ellis had 
not thought best to mention the fact. 

One afternoon he was returning, heated, 
torn, and very muddy, from a fishing excursion. 
Thinking he saw Mrs. Ellis alone in the piazza, 
he walked up the steps regardless of his ill plight ; 
but when he had advanced too far for retreat 
he perceived to his dismay that it was not his 
aunt, but a stranger, young and beautiful. She 
stood leaning against acolumn. Her figure was 
tall and of superb proportions, the poise of the 
head regal. She had a calm, clear-cut face, a 
complexion fair but not pale, and large, gray, 
steady eyes. Her dress, of some shining sum- 
mer stuff, fell round her in long sweeping folds _ 
that seemed a part of herself. 

She turned as Harry approached, and her lips 
parted in a slow smile which lighted the whole 
face and made it dazzling. Harry was puzzled 
as well as embarrassed, for the look recog- 
nition in it. He advanced hesitatingly. 

“* Mr. Boydell has forgotten me, I perceive,” 
said the stranger, in a clear, sweet voice. ‘I 
must introduce myself. I am Michal Lee.” 

She extended her hand, and he took it, stam- 
mering and confused. He managed to get out 
some stupid commonplace about pleasure at see- 
ing her again ; and Mrs. Ellis coming out at that 


calm, 30 smiling, so assured, be really the sad, 
shy, trembling little Michal Lee? e@ seemed 
to have utterly forgotten the circumstances of 
their former acquaintance, or if not, the recollec- 
tion had long since ceased to embarrass her. 

But it bad just begun to embarrass him. He 
was 60 afraid she would think he remember- 
ed it, and despise him for a coxcomb, that he 
could not forget it for a moment. They met 
daily, but though he was irresistibly attracted 
and fascinated, he could not feel at ease in her 
presence. The Leslies saw a great deal of com- 

ny, and Miss Lee was constantly surrounded 

y an admiring circle. To Boydell she was the 
same as to the rest, gracious and serene; but 
each day he grew more uncomfortable—and more 
in love. Yes, that was the truth. He loved 
her. Not as the gay, light-hearted youth had 
loved Edith Ray, but with all the concentrated 
foree and fervor of the stronger, more earnest 
man. But he had very little hope. He had 
never been really a vain man, and experience 
had not increased his self-confidence. Bitterly 
now he remembered the time—ten years ago— 
when from the height of his youthful pride and 
happiness he had looked down in condescending 
pity on the poor little moth singed in his splen- 
did flame. Now the case was reversed. From 
the height of her noble womanhood she had, in- 
deed, a right to look down indifferently upon 
him. He knew she was not passioniexs and 
cold, but she seemed so far removed frou. him! 
Could he ever reach her heart ? 

He meant to be prudent and reticent, to guard 
against any revelation of his feelings until she 
should know him better and be more prepared 
to listen to him; but, of course, he failed to 
keep this resolution. A whimsical fate selected 
the spot where his secret was told. 

One hot afternoon they were sauntering to- 
gether in the garden; she complained of fatigue, 
and sat down on the rustic bench under the la- 
burnum-trees. It was their blossom-time, and 
the long golden chains drooped over Miss Lee's 

one even resting in vivid conttast.against 
her rich dark hair. e was silent, leaning b 
a little languidly, her white hands trifling with 
the leaves and flowers. He sat beside her also in 
silence, but memory and fancy were both busy. 
His cheeks began to flush and his eyes to burn 
with the emotions he could not subdue. She 
chanced to look toward him, and started in gen- 
uine surprise at the unmistakable language of 
his eyes. He saw that she had read his secret, 
and in a moment it leaped to his lips. He held 
her hand in his, and was pleading his suit with 
a passionate fervor which no woman can hear 


unmoved. 
Miss Lee did not. She withdrew her hand, 


and said, gently, ‘‘I am very, very sorry for this, 
Mr. Boydell. If I had semesel its possibility 
even, I would have prevented it.” 

**Ts, then, the expression of my feelings so 
painful to you?” 

‘* Rather so incredible, Forgive me for say- 
ing that you are the last man on earth from whom 
it would have seemed to me possible that I should 
hear such words.” 

** Am I so utterly t to you?” 

‘¢ You misinterpret me,” answered she, earnest- 
ly. ‘*t have no feeling toward you but the truest 
esteem and friendship. But—” She hesitated for 
a moment, a slight flush suffused her face, and 
she went on: *‘ Let me aes There 
was a time when to have the words you 


| 
| 
moment, he was glad to make his disarray the 
excuse for a hasty retreat. He knew he had ap- 
| peared like a fool, but he was lost between ad- 
er. Could this superb beauty 
| be really the awkward girl he had compared to 
| a dromedary? Could this queenly woman, so 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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have just spoken would have been the greatest 
happiness I could know. I was a child then, 
rude, ignorant, unformed, but with a power of 
feeling and affection which I fear I do not pos- 
sess now. I was too simple to know the utter 
folly of my dream until I was awakened from it. 
It was a bitter awakening for a proud and sensi- 
tive child ; but it had this advantage—it was com- 
plete. You predicted that the girl ‘would get 
over it.’ You were right. All the forces of 
her nature rors to assist her in strangling that 
folly. She has got over it ;. and the cure was so 
perfect that any relapse was from the first im- 
possible.” 

‘* You talk of your own folly, but you have no 
compassion upon mine. You punish me very 
bitterly, Michal.” 

‘‘I have no wish to punish, for, indeed, I 
never blamed you. I only speak the truth 
plainly, as is best for us both. Do you not 
see that having for so many years smiled half 
in scorn, half in pity, of that childish love has 
made it impossible that it should repeat itself?” 

** You are pitiless, Michal,” he answered, with 
a bitterness almost angry. ‘‘ For God's sake for- 
get that incident of a time when we were both 
ignorant children! It has cost me more than 
you, on your own showing. If we had met as 
strangers, you might have failed to love me, but 
you would not have detested me.” 

How earnestly she besought his forgiveness! 
how gently she deprecated his anger! She was 
as far from unkin as from tenderness; she 
was simply indifferent. It was as she had said: 
she had cured herself of loving him as of a folly, 
and the cure was complete. She saw no reason 
why he should not do the same. She wanted 
him for a friend. Why could they not take ‘‘a 
new departure,” and out of the ruins of a foolish 
dead past construct a cheerful living friendship in 
which both should be content ? 

What could the man do? He could not 
blame her: she had been kind, womanly, and 
frank. But he forbade her to suppose that his 
love was a mere childish fancy which could be 
cured. It had struck its roots too deeply into 
the core of his being, and would live while he 
lived. He did not wish to be rid of it. Wher- 
ever she went his love would follow her, would 
encircle and bless her. She might never care for 
it, but it would be always hers. Then he bade 
her good-by, and, in spite of doctors, went back 
to his office and his work. 

That was a year ago. Miss Lee was in New 
York last winter, a star of the first magnitude in 
certain smal! but brilliant circles. She often 
met Harry Boydell, and always with a gentle 
friendliness as frank as it was unembarrassed. 
His manner toward her was grave and quiet, 
yet she could not mistake its meaning. It was 
full of what if I might be allowed I should call 
repressed devotion. To one looking on it ex- 
pressed nothing; to her it said, plainly, “‘1 am 

only and always, and you know it. Our 
common knowledge of the fact is a tie between 
us which you can not ignore. Some day you 
may need me and draw me to yourself.” 

t do not know Whether any woman could 
stand that kind of thing entirely unmoved ; but 
it is certain that Miss Lee gave no sign. And 
when the spring came, and she left town, they 
parted as they had met. 

In the month of May Mrs. Ellis had a severe 
illness, which greatly alarmed her friends. Michal 
Lee was, of course, in attendance upon her, and 
Harry Boydell, her only near relative, was sent 
for to arrange her affairs in anticipation of her 
death. For many days the two shared a tender 
and anxious wateh by the sigk-bed, all mere per- 
sonal feelings put aside or forgotten—united for 
the time by their common affection and care for 
the sufferer. 

Happily for her many friends, Mrs. Ellis did 
not die. Her disorder took a favorable turn, 
and she was recovering rapidly, so that Harry 

to return to town. He felt compelled 
to hasten his departure on account of some im- 
portant business which would take him in a few 
weeks to England. He expected to be i 
abroad for a year, and os longer. 

He was to take a train which left at noon, and 

to walk to the station, a distance of 

f a mile. Miss Lee was in the sick-room 
when he came-to say good-by to his aunt. He 
took an affectionate leave of Mrs. Ellis, and then 
held out his hand to Michal. She gave him 
hers—the beautiful large white hand which he 
had lately seen ministering so untiringly to the 
necessities of the invalid. Its touch was cool 
and steady now, and there was no faltering in 
her clear sweet voice. She bade him farewell 
very kindly ; but he felt, with what was almost a 
sob in his throat, that it was — kindly, not 
tenderly. She oo but she never love 
him. He hardly speak, but wrung her 
hand almost fiercely, then hurrying from the 
room, he fairly ran down the avenue and out into 
the road. 

Michal Lee turned calmly to the sick woman's 
bedside, smoothed her pillows, and gave her a cool 
draught; then summoned the nurse and walked 
quietly into the garden. But no sooner was she 
. out of sight than her stately composure failed ut- 
terly. Tears streamed from her eyes ; her breath 
came in short, quick sobs; her step was wild dnd 
trembling. She harried to the shelter of the la- 
buarnum-trees, and flinging herself upon her 
knees on the ground, her arms resting upoti the 


bench and her face. buried in gave Way to 
a perfect oftears. Bitterly 

herself for thé folly and the pride which bade 
her fling a the love which she knew had be- 
come to her richest prize onearth. She had 
lost it now irrevocably. It would never be offer- 
ed her She hail felt instinctively that he 


to bé their final one. Even 
be wearied out at last. 
He would some day that loving her was a 
folly, and would cure himself of it as she had 
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done before. The pain of that old wound had 
been far less bitterthan this. Then she had felt, 
indeed, humiliation, but no self-reproach. She 
had dreaded lest he should despise her; now she 
despised herself. 

A step on the gravel startled her. She looked 
up and met the eager, tender, searching gaze of 
Harry Boydell. 

Of course, with the barriers of pride so per- 
fectly beaten down, it did not take long for a com- 
plete explanation between the two. Harry Boy- 
dell missed the train that day, but I do not think 
he regretted it. When an hour had passed, and 
they were talking with some approach to calm- 
ness, Michal questioned him as to what had 
brought him back so unexpectedly. 

‘* It was a sudden, foolish impulse,” answered 
he, ‘‘ but an irresistible one. I despaired of your 
ever loving me, and I wanted one memento of the 
time when you once did so. I meant to carry 
off just a handful of leaves from the laburnum- 
tree to dream sad dreams upon when far away 
from you.” 

Harry Boydell sailed for Europe a week later 
than he had intended, but he did not go alone. 
There had been a very quiet wedding, to which 
few guests were invited, for Mrs. Ellis could not 
yet bear much excitement. But some little com- 
ment was excited among the ladies present by a 
singular solecism apparent in the costume of the 
bride. Instead of the ordinary wreath of orange 
blossoms which should fasten the bridal veil, the 
rich dark locks of Michal Lee were adorned with 
golden laburnum flowers. 


THE MIGHTY DRUM-MAJOR. 


stripes on, 
bright scarlet coat, with its buttons of gold, 
at the top of his baton— 


the good days of old! 


soldiers 

were nothing to see; 
Beside him we ran through the streets unti] jeded— 
mighty great man, the drum-major, was he! 


How majestic his air when he twiried round his 
baton ! 


How measured his tread, and how stately his walk, 
When he marched through the town with his great 


shaggy hat on, 
Hardly deigning to see us and never to talk! 


Ob, dear to our hearts was the lofty drum-major, 
Six feet in his stockings, if he was an inch !— 

The mightiest man in the town, I would wager, 
And plank down my marbies the bargain to clinch. 


O dreams of my youth—gorgeous visions of battle! 
Nor glory nor scars cal) them back to my soul; 
I’ve faced the wild charge and the musket'’s death- 


rattle, 
But in dreams the drum-maijor eclipses the whole. 
And the girl of my youth, whom I loved with such 


D— 
Just under her window he strode in his pride; 
And her eyes seught his form in such worshipful 


fashion, 
Mars filled all my heart while I ran by his side. 


Was it music and color, the pageant, that canght her, 
That flushed her fair cheek, thrilled her pulses with 
life ? 
My arm in a aling, crowned with honor, I sought her— 
But alas! not drum-major—I found her a wife. 


they are gone like the 
ow; 
The smoke of the battle, the death-epeaking roar, 
Float faint o’er my fancy, like mists o'er the meadow: 
So fades the drum-ma) 


A ROUGH ESTIMATE. 


Otp Uncle Ned, the “‘artist in whitewash,” 
who stands dubiously viewing the ceiling in Mr. 
SHEPPARD’s humorous picture on page 549, is 
evidently somewhat conalel to fix a price for his 
work ; and the little girl, leaning on a chair and 
looking up into his face, a to enjoy the 
old fellow's perplexity in a high degree. The 
pleasant-faced mistress of the house, however, 
comes to his aid, and we may be sure that, wi 
her assistance, the rough estimate will not 
far out of the way. 


AN EXTEMPORIZED DOLLY 
VARDEN 


Mx. Sueprarp is never more successful than 
in his sketches of negro life and character, and 
the two which we give this week, on page 549, 
are among the best specimens of his talent. Both 
are full of character ry ors humor. The 
** Dolly Varden” sketch its own story too 
well to require explanation. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Wauers shall we go this summer 7?” is a question of 


it is who suffer in midsummer. 

In winter « call is made for charity to the needy: is 
there not much suffering which might be relieved dar- 
ing these hot summer months? If those who go to 
wat for rest and refreshment, as well as 
those who in their own airy rooms at home enjoy all 
cooling both internal and external, would 
substanti remember those less favored, their pieas- 
| ure would doubled. Ices or wholesome cooling 


drinks would often be most grateful to a weary work- 
er or a sick child who has no extra shilling to expend 
in such indulgences. 


There were representatives of several foreign jour- 
nals at the Jubilee. Honolulu sent two; Paris, Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Berlin have correspondents, and also 
the British provinces. 


Fifty families from Boston will the summer 
at Newport; twenty-seven of them occupy their own 
villas. 


The newest sensation in prospect for the summer 
season is a grand buffalo hunt at Niagara Falla. 
Those interested have sent to Nebraska for live buffa- 
loesa, which are to be conveyed by cars to the Falls, 
and a party of Pawnee Indians, in aboriginal costume, 
are to hunt the buffaloes down. Some disasters have 
occurred, however. Seven buffaloes were captured 
south of North Platte, but in transporting them a 
distance of fifty miles six died, having been exhausted 
in being rundown. Whether this will interfere with 
the project remains to be seen. 


The property of Miss Nabby Joy, amounting to 
$280,650, has at length been divided by the executors 
of her will This is believed to be the largest amount 
of property that has ever been distributed in this 
country by executors for purely charitable purposes. 


The “ Glorious Fourth” is an extre rely trying day 
in New York, as well as every where else, for all peo- 
ple with nerves. To keep clear of exploding fire- 
crackers is an exploit of no little difficulty. It is of no 
use to fret about it, however; noise is an essential) el- 
ement of the Fourth of July, and we know of no place 
where one can escape from it. Of course there are 
always the usual namber of accidents—we must be 
thankful if there is not an wnusual number. 


Thousands of barrels of flour are annually exported 
from this country to England, which return again in 
the form of fancy crackers and biscuit. 


Orientals do not change their style of dress. Among 
them each nation and tribe has its peculiar costume, 
as well as its insignia of religious creed. These fash- 
ions are perpetual, centuries seldom bringing any 
marked change. It is related of the young King of 
Siam that having cherished a friendly regard for a 
lady who had, during the reign of his father, resided 
in the royal city, he requested her to send him her 
likeness. This was accordingly done by the hands of 
a mutual friend, and the gift was received with mark- 
ed pleasure by the monarch. But after a long and 
careful scrutiny he asked, with a puzzied air, “‘ Has my 
friend changed her nation or her religion? It must be 
one or the other. The features are the same, buat the 
dress! This is not the costume she wore when I saw 
her last.” 


Nothing seems to stop the army-worm when once it 
has begun its march. Near Nashville, Tennessee, a 
phalanx of these creatures crossed a river, invaded a 
field of rye, and swept it to the ground. The owner 
of the field tried to stay their course with fire and wa- 
ter, but in vain; they went over every obstacle, pre- 
pared for fresh victories. 


If all the stories told of Strauss are true, we fear he 
may be inclined to deception. “‘ They say” that he says 
that when he was in Rassia all the noble ladies begged 
for locks of his hair. He had no notion, however, 
of becoming bald before his time; so he clipped the 
shaggy back of his favorite Newfoundland, and gave 


The Habbub at the Hub is the prettiest name of all 
given to the affair which has made such a commotion. 


The latest intelligence from Persia represents the 
famine as “worse than ever.” The horrors of this 
period of suffering can not be known or estimated. 


Many cities in America might learn a lesson from 
the towns of India, which are considergd so far behind 
us in civilization. Al) garbage and filth are promptly 
removed from the houses and streets of Indian towns 
by a caste of people whose inherited occupation this 
is. If any chance to remain, crows, vultures, jackals, 
etc., and the heavy periodical rains, are an effective 
Board of Health. The people are cleanly—Brahmins 
fastidiously so. They bathe frequently; they prepare 
their food with care; and in these respects would put 
to shame many who live in more enlightened coun- 
tries. 


Snow-banks still linger on Mount Washington, 
Mount Jefferson, and Mount Adama. A few flakes, 
borne on cooling breezes, would be grateful in these 
parts! 


One hot Sunday a Wesftrn Methodist minister ob- 
served that the niajority of his congregation were 
wrapped in placid slumber. Suddenly pausing in his 
sermon, he requested Deacon S—— to pass around the 
plate. The deacon thus accosted rose to his feet and, 
with a very red face, said, 

“The collection has already been taken up.” 

“ Never mind, Brother S——.,” replied the minister ; 
“take up another, for I intend to make the 
tion pay for lodgings as well aa for spiritual food.” 

When the second collection had been taken up, the 
congregation was very wide awake indeed. 


London has indulged in many feline exhibitions— 
now there has been a more dignified English dog-show. 
There were over a thousand entries, comprising blood- 


iels, otter-hounda, harriers, beagies, fox terriers, sheep- 

Dalmatians, bull-dogs, terriers of all sorta, 
Dandie Dinmonts, pugs, Maltese, Blenheim and King 
Charies spaniels, 


the judges found it not a slight task to decide which 
canines deserved badges of honor and distinction. 


The following advice is said to have been given by 
the Pope to some devout Roman ladies who recently 
waited upon him with an address and an original ode 
written by one of their number. Whoever the advice 
comes from, it is wholesome. Having commended the 
good purposes of his visitors, he referred to the reproof 
which the angels gave to those who gazed in astonish- 
ment up into heaven after the ascension of Jesus, in 
the words, “ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” 
He then went on to say: 

“You see, then, dear ters, that it is always 


looking up to heaven to see wonders. In a word, we 
ought rather to act—rather to act than gaze. This is 
what you have to do always and every where you can, 
whether at your country houses, or among your friends, 
or in the midet of your families. ses, there is good to 
be done by you in your own houses. Even in yourown 
houses you may have some little disorder to cure ; some 
of those belonging to you need setting right. If so, set 
them right charitably, and strive to bring them to a 
good life. Keep on praying fervently, keep on work- 
ing and setting a good example in all times and in all 
places, and then you will not have to be upbraided that 
you, too, ‘stand looking up to heaven.’ ” 


It is injurious for a child to associate too much with 
persons of mature age. Children need companions 
about their own age; and the parents of an only child 
have, in many respects, a more difficult task than those 
who have half a dozen. In a large family the little 
folks help to “ bring up” one another. The elder as- 
sist the younger; and each one is naturally made to 
feel that the others have rights and preferences as 
well as himself. The habit of considering the prefer- 
ences of others, and of kindly yielding to them, is thus 
easily formed. Bat a solitary child faile to receive 
this important training; and, moreover, is likely to 
become prematurely old in feeling and thought from 
constant association with adults. 


The bome of “‘ George Eliot,” the anthor of “ Adam 
Bede,” is in one of the most secluded parts of London, 
which is described as an overgrown village of villas, 
hidden from the high-road by low dead-walls and by 
a high growth of shrubs and trees, which leave little 
visible but chimney-pots to the passers-by. This dis- 
trict has all the seclusion of the country, though it is 
within half an bour’s walk of the busiest part of the 
town, and it reminds one of those conventual estab- 
lishments of the Continent which are in the midst of 
great cities, yet completely shut out from the turmoil 
of their daily life. -The mode of obtaining an entry to 
the house has in it a sort of mystery in harmony with 
this impression. You ring, and the outer gate opens, 
as it were of itself, for there is no living being before 
you to suggest a human agency, and you see no signs 
of life until you have walked through the garden 
and reached the porch, where you are at last cheered 
by the sight of a fellow-creature in the shape of « 
servant. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Art the o ng of a breach-of-promise case in Ken- 
tucky the asked the co for the plaintiff how 
long the trial would probably last. “I can’t say ex- 
actly,” replied the counsel, “ but mention as one 
item that I have three hundred and eighty-four love- 
letters, written by the. defendant to my client, to read.” 


Houmas Constancr—Two fools promising to makes 
straight journey over a crooked road. 


Hor masters. 


“ Here, waiter,” said a gentleman, as he was about 
leaving the hotel, “ here’s a dollar for you. I give it 
to Se because you have attended to my fire so well.” 

nk your honor: may you live 
k b li longs and may I 
have the making of your hereafter , 


To Maxx Born Exve Mrer—Bow very low. 


A policeman was seen the other day, during a raim 
ith on trying to arrest the rain. 


An Alabama r wa’ not issued at the regular time 
lately, one of the editors being on the j and the 
ether having been married. Both expremes their 
grets in the next issue. 


nose other name 
would smell way 


Why should we look to medical men to put down 
the eccentricities of fashion 7—Because they can best 
administer clo’-reform. 


An irate Western editor lately wrote to a contribu- 
poetry, I'll print a piece of it some day ur name 
sppended in full, and send s copy to your girl.” 


Two Doss—Puppyism and dogmatism. 
A Long Island poet says of a recently deceased car- 
penter : 


“ No wonder he sawed short life's . 
For long he was an (n)ailing man. 


A brisk amateur student approached Mr. Opie, the 
great historical painter, with the question, “ Pray, Sir, 
may I ask what you mix yourcolors with?” “ With 
brains, Sir,” was the prompt reply. 


! in our hours of ease, uncertain toys, 
and full of fleas; when pain and anguish hang o'er 
men, we turn you into sausage then. 


Men are like bugles: the more brass they contain, 
ear them. 


Tax Dismas oF Lrre—Suicide. 

The risi A 
mature spec ht years old, was hunting about 
the police stations for a stray father the other night. 
“You see,” he remarked, with filial exultation, “ the 
guvnor's a little vaild yet, but he'll grow ont of it.” 

Tut Dotty coat. 


An Irishman having been told that the price of bread 


generation “age” rapidly in Detroit. 


had lowered, ex “ This is the first time I ever 
rejoiced at the fall of my best friend.” 

The following composition has been turned out by 
an American . nine years: “A boy wi:h- 


aged 
out a father is a norphan, without a mother a double 
norphan, but is oftenest without a or 4 
grandmother, and then he is a norphanist.” 


Farmers are like fowls—neither wil] get full creps 
without industry. 


Sports ON THE Sox—Freckles on your boy's face. 


A box containing a black bear was received at an 
express Office in San Francisco the other ; Outside 
was this inscription: “ Black Bare, ef ‘t want 


to get bit, kepe your fingers out of the crax.” 
An 
born lucky. 


They call an Indiana judge “ Old Neceasity,” because 
he knows no law. a 


the raven locks of a 
fair friend of ours a few da “Oh, the it 
out,” she exclaimed. “If 1 pull it ont, ten come 
to the funeral,” replied the lady who made the unwel- 
comé discovery. “Pluck it out, nevertheless,” said 
the dark-haired damsel : “it's no sort of co uence 
aos many come to the funeral, provided they all come 


O mie 
And 
And a 
What wonderful man in 
locks to the impressionable Russians, who treasured ee 
Isaac L. Hara. 
\ 
\ 
\ momentous interest to thousands when the early heats | hounds, deer-hounds, greyhounds, mastiffs, yard-dogs, —_— se 
\ of June come saddenly, or the more fierce July sun | St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, pointers, setters, span- ee 
\ beats down upon the stified city. A prompt decision 
is made, and there is a grand exodus to Niagara, Sara- 
toga, Long Branch, Newport, the White Mountains, or 
\ to some one of the numerous resorts which be 
Heved to be health and comfort giving. The thalth and other puppies. There were ninety-five classes, and 
but tl true that thows who leave tne city are ger | 
bat it is true that those who leave the city are, in gen- 
efal, those who might be very comfortable if they re- —— * 
mained in it. It is the poor who are imprisoned in 
small, close rooms, each room often with many occau- 
pants; the poor who are huddied together in narrow, 
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THE CHARLES LEVER. 


THE LATE CHARLES LEVER. 


Tue death of Mr. Coartes Lever, ce of 
the most popular of modern novelists, ‘which 
took place a few weeks since at ‘Trieste, w-is ev- 
ery where mentioned with sincere regret.. His 
novels had almost as wide a circulation 4a En- 
gland and America as those of DicKENs or 
‘THACKERAY; for while his genius was itferior 
to theirs, his w ritings had the same chaym of 
humor and geniality, which makes every teader 
the author’s personal friend. He was forfunate 
in his chosen field in literature. Irish g2ntle- 
men and sportsipen, officers of crack regirients, 


Hit 


gallant young diplomatic attachés at foreign 
courts, all brisk fellows, fast - riding, shooting, 
carousing, flirting, traveling, joking, and finess- 
ing in the game of a free competition for love 
and glory, were subjects that Mr. Lever knew 
how to make attractive. 

His personal history was not remarkably 
eventful. He was born at Dublin in 1809, the 
son of an architect, and was educated partly at 
Trinity College, Dublin, partly at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. Having studied for the med- 
ical profession and got a physician’s diploma, he 
practiced at Derry and Coleraine, holding an 
vtficial post of great labor and responsibility 


during the cholera visitation of 1832. His serv- 
ices were rewarded with the appointment of 
physician to the British legation at Brussels. 

It was there he wrote “ Harry Lorrequer,” 

which appeared in monthly shilling parts, like 
** Pickwick” and ‘‘ Nickleby,” with laughable il- 
lustrations drawn by ‘‘ Phiz.” ‘‘ Charles O’Mal- 
ley, the Irish Dragoon,” ** Tom Burke, of Ours,” 

and ‘‘ Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” carried on 
the series of these lively narratives of ‘‘ a way 
they have in the army,” which was brought to a 
climax in ‘* Our Mess.” In 1858 he was appoint- 
ed British consul at Spezzia. By this time he 
had begun to introduce a large mixture of foreign 
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JOHANN STRAUSS.—(See Pacer 557.) 


scenes and situations with the Irish element in his 
stories. ‘* The Dodd Family,” ‘‘ The Daltons,” 
**The Martins of Cro’ Martin,” and ‘‘ Daven- 
port Dunn,” belong, more or less, to the same 
In another kind of fictions, such as ‘‘ Ar- 
thur O'Leary,” ‘‘Con Cregan,” and ‘‘ Horace 
Templeton,” there was a manifest intention to 
excite our interest rather-in the fortunes of an 
individual than in the peculiarities of a class 
habit common to many people. ‘‘Con Cregan” 
has been well called an Irish Gil Blas. It is 
the autobiography of a lucky scamp. The later 
stories of Mr. Lever have been of a higher tone; 
and in Brook Fossbrooke,” ‘That Boy 
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A COUNTRY CON GREGATION—DISTURBED BY A LATE-COMER.—From a Sxetcu py Mary C. M‘Donatp.—[See Pace 558. 
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of Norcott’s,” and ** Lord Kilgobbin,” if he had 
lost much of his former dashing force, he seem- 
ed to have gained a sounder conception of the 
more serious aspects of life and character. He 
had since 1867 been resident at ‘Trieste, to which 
consular station he was promoted from that of 
Spezzia. He was to the last a very industrious 
writer, contributing at the same time to the 
Cornhill Magazine the most recent stories above 
named, and to Blackwood his commentaries on 
political and other topics of the day, under the 
nom de plume of Cornelius O'Dowd.” A lit- 
erary career of thirty years, attended with suc- 
cess as fairly merited, in its measure, as that of 
his more highly gifted contemporaries, has reach- 
ed its natural termination. 


ROMISH INGRATITUDE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


One of the most dangerous traits of the rigid 
form ef Romanism prevailing among us is its 
total want of gratitude. Without remorse it 
would sting the breast that gives it shelter. It 
teaches its uncultivated followers, from the first 
moment when they touch the shores of freedom, 
to hate the Bible, the foundation of American 
progress; to assail the 
common schools, the 
chief source of public — 
and private virtue; to 
array themselves in an | 
isolated and domineer- 
ing caste, teeming with 
European prejudices, 
and pledged to main- 
tain a lasting hostility | 
to those generous in- | 
stitutions and that lib- 
eral government which 
have provided them | 
with a safe home. It | 
inculeates all the vio- 
lence of sectarianism, | 
and warns its adher- | 
ents against any friend- 
ly union with Protest- 
ait Americans. This 
system of instruction 
begins when the immi- 
grant first lands upon 
our soil. We have 
among us a Board of 
Commissioners of Em- 
igration, provided by 
the State of New York, | 
for the protection and 
security of the great | 
host of European emi- 
grants who annually 
pour into our harbor. 
Unhappily this board 
has been controlled for 
several years by the 
same class of men who 
have ruled in our city 
politics. Its expendi- 
tures and its appoint- 
ments, its government | 
and its influence, have | 
been guided chiefly by | 
Roman Catholics; and 
although more | 
one-half the immi- | 
grants are unconnected’ | 
with the Church of | 
Rome, yet the moneys 
contributed by them to 
the common fund have | 
been expended, it is 
stated, upon Catholic 
officials, by Catholic | 
direction, and a por- | 
tion even upon build- 
ing a Romish chapel 
upon Ward's Island. 
The immense influence 
exercised bythisboard, 
whether upon the emi- 
grant at his first land- 
ing, or upon the count- | 
less throngs claiming | 
its protection in the 
hospitals, or in differ- | 
ent parts of the State | 
and country, can scarce- | 
ly be estimated too 
highly; in the hands 
of the open enemies | 


But it is against the public schools that the emi- 
grant is especially warned as the centres of 
moral and spiritual corruption. ‘* Keep your 
children,” the Catholic Union insists, ** away 
from State schools, which one might better 
call heathen schools, or even by some worse 
name.” And one of its orators proceeds to 
demand that the school funds shall be divided 
in such a way as to insure the education of the 
people in the rigid principles of Romanism. 
‘Thus does the Romish Church seize upon the 
hopeful stranger, as he first enters his land of 
promise, to fill him with idle terrors and inclose 
him in a barbarous isolation. He is forbidden 
to marry except within his own narrow sect. His 
children are shut out from that liberal system of 
education in which the most eminent intellects 
of the nation have been formed. He is taught 
to dread or to despise that brilliant and progress- 
ive civilization which he sees every where spread- 
ing around him. ‘To him all must seem dark, 
sullied, and forbidding. If he obeys his priest, 
as unhappily he usually does, he must remain 
ignorant, vicious, and dangerous, an unworthy 
member of a free community. Or if he acquires 
some share of knowledge at a Romish school, 
lives ever an alien among his fellow-citizens, con- 
temns the government by which he is protected, 


~~ 


of the common schools 
and of Protestant in- 
stitutions, it must seem 
singularly dangerous. 
No sooner does the emigrant land at Castle 
Garden than he falls into the hands of the 
priest. Whether by the connivance or the di- 
rection of the Commissioners, he is at once 
provided, if he is a German, with a pamphlet 
inscribed with the suggestive motto, ‘‘ Jesus, 
Maria, Joseph,” the symbol of the Jesuit fac- 
tion. It is prepared by the German Catholic 
Union, and is designed to preserve the foreign 
citizen in a strict isolation from the native popu- 
lation. He is told that America is a perilous 
land—gefahrliches—godless and corrupt; that 
to escape its dangers, he must rely chiefly on the 
counsels of his priest. He is directed never to 
take service with a Protestant German or a 
doubtful Catholic; even American Protestants 
are to be preferred, with the exception of Bap- 
tists and Methodists, who are especially to be 
avoided. He must never abandon his native 
language, or forget the customs of his father- 
land. Only German is to be spoken in his 
family, his children are to be persuaded, 
and even compelled—ja, zwinge sie—to address 
their pare in their own tongue, lest they 
learn the irreverent manners of American youth. 


and sacrifices its welfare or endangers its exist- 
ence for the benefit of his impradent sect. The 
condition of the Roman Catholic population, in- 
deed, is the last great danger of republicanism 
and of the peace of nations. By the recent Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington it is shqwn that illiteracy is rapidly in- 


creasing in the Eastern States, chiefly through 


foreign immigration. In the State of New York, 
while scarcely twenty thousand native-born citi- 
zens are wholly uneducated, yet there are nearly 
one hundred thousand foreigners of mature age 
who can neither read nor write. Of these the 
greater part are ‘Roman Catholies, and it is from 
this class that the Romish Chureh would exclude 
the genial influence of the public school. 

It would be quite impossible to enumerate that 
series of evils which the Romish priesthood have 
succeeded in inflicting upon the land in which 
they have found a shelter. From the people 
whom they keep in ignorance come three-fourths 
of the crime and the pauperism of the nation. 
In that dark mass of illiterates whioh they insist 
shall be fostered among us grow up riots and 
bloodshed, terror and disorder. Wherever the 
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Romish Church extends its coutrol over the pol- 
itics of our cities a shameful scene of public rob- 
bery and moral decline at once appears. Never 
in the history of free nations, it may be safely 
affirfhed, *have so corrupt a body of rulers arisen 
as those who were recently, or even now are, 
plundering New York; who filled the boards 
and commissions with the ignorant, the rude, 
the vicious ; who entrapped some men once hon- 
est to join with them in the delirium of crime; 
who still ride unpunished through our streets, 
and are shameless enough to brave openly the 
vengeance of the people. Yet the true author 
of all our shame—of that lasting dishonor which 
has been done to the cause of freedom—is that 
Jesuitical faction which controls the Romish 
Church, which the people of Rome threw off 
with menaces and imprecations, which has just 
been crushed in Germany, and which, unless ar- 
rested in free America, may sting it to the heart. 
The evil the Romish Church has done to the city 
of New York alone is enormous and irreparable. 
Its vast mass of ignorant, unreflecting voters 
have moved in a solid body at the command of 
their secret dictators of the confessional. Year 
by year they have been employed in driving from 
office every man who would not share in the 
public plunder, or obey the commands of the 
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movement. <At last they have awakened to 
the baseness and the duplicity of that extreme 
faction which, in their own Church, was exer- 
cising a destructive tyranny, and which, in the 
affairs of the nation, had pursued a policy marked 
by extraordinary bigotry, intolerance, ingrati- 
tude. No thoughtful Romanist can any longer 
fail to see that in the American Union the mem- 
bers of his Church have been received with un- 


bounded hospitality ; that they enjoy all its po- 
¥ litical privileges ; 


are endowed with ite broad 
fields of industry; are raised to competence by 
the ample rewards it offers to labor: are op- 
pressed by no jealous restrictions: and are gov- 
erned by equal laws. And he will also see that 
it is but a poor return on the part of his Church 
for such unlimited benefits to denounce Ameri- 
can civilization as godless and corrupt. to warn 
its children against associating with the children 
of the land of Wasuincto~ and Lisco to 
keep its members aliens and hostile to their only 
real friends, to assail the public schools whence 
have come the wisest and purest of our states- 
men, or to shock and wound the highest senti- 
ment of a vast majority of his fellow-countrymen 
by commencing a vain assault upon the Bible. 
It is the Jesuitical faction in the: Romish 
Church, we admit—that faction which has re- 
cently been crushed and 
disarmed by the gen- 
eral indignation of the 
Catholies of Italy and 
Spain, of Austria and 
Bavaria—that is alone 
guilty of a long series 
of unmerited offenses 
against our popular in- 
stitutions and our na- 
tional self-respect ; that 
would condemn its peo- 
ple to ignorance and 
_ barbarism; that has 
corrupted our  judici- 
ary, defied our laws; 
that assails the teacher, 
as at Ilunter’s Point, or 
maims him, as at Cen- 
tralia; that fills the 
streets of New York 
with riot and blood- 
shed, and would deny 
io one section of Irish- 
men the privilege it of- 
fensively asserts for 
another; that has 
taught its own immo- 
rality ‘to politicians, 
and sacrificed the good 
name of our city and 
country in a bold at- 
tempt to seize upon 
political power; that 
would inculcate the 
same destructive prin- 
ciples in the New World 
that have made it odi- 
ous to the Catholics as 
well as the Protestants 
of Europe. Yet so 
long as the Romish 
Church consents to re- 
main the willing in- 
strument of the Jesu- 
its it will never cease 
to be a constant men- 
ace to American free- 
dom, the object of scorn 
to every patrict who 
feels its ingratitude and 
dreads its secret aims. 
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Bat we trust this ser- 
vile subjection may 
swiftly pass away. Let 
the American Catholic 
imitate the independ- 
ence and the patriot- 
ism of his fellow-Cath- 
olics in the most pro- 
xressive nations of Eu- 
rope; let him press on 
the cause of free edu- 
cation, as in Austria or 
in Italy; let him ex- 
hort ‘the emigrant, 
when he lands on our 
fortunate shores, to 
live thoroughly an 
American; let him join 
in all those great meas- 
ures of reform and of 


ROMISH INGRATITUDE.—{ Draws sy Tuomas Nast. } 


‘*Church.” Twenty years ago New York wis 
an honest city, when the Romish faction first be- 
gan its assault upon the Bible and the public 
schools ; but so successful were its intrigues that 
in the dark and perilous spring and summer of 
1871 it was suddenly discovered that we were 
living under a reign of thieves ; that he who vent- 
ured to complain was in danger of violence ; 
that the judges were the accomplices of the pub- 
lic peculators; and that all our high officials, 
elected by the Roman Catholic vote, and often 
bearing names indicative of their origin, were 
criminals vf no common order, or men wholly 
contaminated by evil associations. 

Had this condition of affairs continued longer, 
the fangs of the serpent might already have 
entered the heart of American freedom. The 
plague was spreading from city to city. The 
gross ignorance of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion and the fatal corruption of its leaders were 
already preparing the rapid ruin of the whole 
nation, when suddenly the press interposed. 
That mighty engine struck. with incessant blows, 
the growing evil. An era of reform has begun. 
Intelligent Catholics have joined in the new 


progress that are mov- 
ing anew among us, and 
he will become at once 
aworthy member ofthat 
prosperous community which, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, owes all its greatness 
to the general education of its people. If the 
Romish Church will cease to be ungrateful, the 
errors of its past will be forgotten. If, on the 
contrary, it clings to its Jesuitical teachers, cov- 
ers the land with moral and political decay, 
allies itself with the disunionist or the public 
robber, remains a ual source of ignorance, 
anarchy, and crime, it will receive from the peo- 
ple of America the same retribution which has 
fallen upon it in Italy, Germany, and Spain. 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Tuts celebrated Austrian composer, whose 
performances at the grand Boston Jubilee have 
excited so much enthusiasm, is the eldest son 
of a man who was famous in his own generation 
for almost exactly the same class of dashing, 
delightful harmonies which have been rendered 
so celebrated by the son. His father,for whom 
he was named, prepared him for the military 
profession ; but the boy's feeble health and the 
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wonderful musical talents which he display: at 
an early age decided his father to make a 1‘\usi- 
cian of him. He had excellent instructors, and 
already in his sixteenth year had become ¢ vir- 
tuoso on the violin, and thoroughly familia ized 
himself with the art of composition and cou iter- 
point. Several of his compositions were pub- 
lished and became very popular, and in his jine- 
teenth year he resolved to form an orchestré: like 
the one over which his father had preside] so 
long and so creditably. The undertaking was 
successful, and before long young Strauss } or- 
chestra became as popular as that of his fat er. 

In 1846 he set out with his band upon a two- 
years’ concert tour through the countries 0}. the 
lower Danube, and was well received «very 
where. In 1848 he published his famous ‘ Ra- 
detzky March,” which is now a national ¢ 'r in 
Austria, and for which he received a title ar i an 
honorable decoration. During the followin  fif- 
teen years he visited nearly every capital in’ Eu- 
rope with his orchestra, and received as | iany 
decorations as adorn the breast of a field- nar- 
shal. His greatest triumph he achieved with 
his band at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, v here 
Stravss’s concerts were one of the princip: | at- 
tractions. 

He had meanwhile published a great { aany 
compositions, and the number of his worts is 
now upward of six hundred. Some of hi: pro- 
ductions’ have had an extraordinary sale. Of 
his ‘*Radetzky March” and P Ika” 
upward of half a million copies were old. 
Srravss receives from the copyright of his :om- 
positions fifty thousand florins annually, a d is 
looked upon as by far the richest of the | ving 
composers of Europe. 

Strauss, of whom we give a portrait on page 
556, is a very fine-looking man, with a mos | ex- 
pressive face, and seems considerably you oger 
than forty-eight, which is his age. 


A COUNTRY CONGREGATIO} . 


WE fancy many of our readers who spen:_ the 
summer months in the country will reco,.nize 
the truth of the sketch on page 556, which rep- 


_ resents the whole congregation turning row d at 


once to see who is coming in after the mii ister 
has fairly launched out into his sermon. The 
effect on the late-comer, who has to fac} all 
these curious glances, may be easily imag ned, 
and also the discomfiture of the minister, the 

int of whose ** secondly” or ‘‘thirdly” is per- 
ise entirely lost in the momentary distarb nce. 


A Brg Viorory ror THE New Witson Unper 
Szewine Maournet.—It will delight all the many fi ends 
of the Wilson Improved Sewing Machine to knov that 
in the stubborn contest for superiority in samp »s of 


work at the at Northern Ohio Fair, their fa’ orite 
has carried off the two a premiums, the med | for 
best six specimens mac work, and the diplon a for 


best specimen embroidery. As the great compe ition 
was in these two classes, it will be seen that the Wil- 
son’s victory is complete. We knew this would -e so. 
It could not be otherwise. There is no talking |own 
the fact that the Wilson is the best family sewin ma- 
chine now manufactured, the one capable of doi z the 
best work on any kind of goods and under all ci) c:um- 
stances. This award of the highest premium {> the 
werk of the Wilson Improved Machine should an | will 
silence the talk of that large class of sewing-ms *hine 

men who have made this machine the object of their 
special enmity, mugey because it is a moderate -price 
machine, and underselle their expensive ones. G > and 
Bee the first premium cards on those beautiful sa aples 
of work, and remember that you can buy this pre nium 
sew ing machine for fifty dollars.—From the Cle rland 
Herald, Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; als » for 
sale in all other cities in the U. S.—[{Com.] 


Facts ror THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. Bre 7ER, 
Stamford, Conn., bought her Wheeler & W_ Ison 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863; earning the first 
two years her rent and household expense ; for 
self and child, and $710 in the savings bank has 
six of the original dozen needles. See the new 
Improvements ont Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ri iper. 
—[ Com. ] 


SHapes.—Kelty’s Washable { had- 
ing Holland, cheap and economical. Mi y. be 
cleaned without taking from the roller; wi. last 
ten years at windows. Sold by all dealers. In- 
quire for Kelty’s Washable Shading.—[ Co: 1. ] 


EvEeRY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s iver 
Pills bears the signature of Bos., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United § tates 
Stamp. Take no other’’—the market is of 
imitations.—[ Com. } 


on & Co. are the originators and sole 1 \anu- 
facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap Its 
shape, finish, fragrance, and og ! placed it at once 
in the front rank of toilet soaps. It 7 oy any .nd is 
excelled by none, American or foreign.—[{Com. } 


Bvenerr’s Cocoarne gives luxuriance to the hair. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKI ES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRE KLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
a only rmato! »gist, 
Bond Street, Now Yor York. Sold by "Braggiate. 


STILL THE CRY IS, GIVE vii 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES. 


OLUMBUS discovered America, but it has been 

found that the only economical Shoes for ch dren 
are the celebrated SILVER TIPPED — iever 
wear out at the toe, and are worth two pairs wi hout 
Tips. All Dealers sell them. 


UREAU OF COMMISSIONS.—Pur iases 
made to order on commission in any departm nt of 
trade or manufacture. Send for Circulars and ! efer- 


" ences. NORTON & HALLETT, 697 Broadway, N. Y. | 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. clit, N. 
CANVASSERS WANTED 


HISTORY of NEW YORK CITY, 


From the discovery to the ky 4 The onl 
thorough and authentic record 
tlement, and growth of the oo Metropotie ot the 
Nation. L[lustrated with 20 steel and 85 
wood engravings. 800 octavo p his work 8 
plies a want long felt, and will vey rapidly. Sold 
only by su ption. Bound copies nearly ready. 
Early application will secure choice of territory. 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 14 Dey St., New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Batton-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 


= 
> ve uni- 
versal! satisfac- 


ha n. Ladies who 
worth their 


ents wanted fer this and hm useful arti- 


trav agen 
cles. GEO, DAVIS, 91 Asylum St. 
Hartford, 


nn. 


THE GARDNER 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Patented Feb. 14 and Dec. 26, 1871; March 12, 1872. 


Entirely Dif- 
The Last, ) ferent from 
Best, Cheapest, andSuperior to 
and Most 
EFFECTIVE. | 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


It is always ready for instant use, perfectly simple 
in operation, and prompt and efficient in its action. 

It is in daily use by steamships, manufacturers, rail- 
roads, and fire departments throughout the country, 
and has saved millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
The Government has adopted it for the protection of 
naval vessels and army posts. 

Send for descriptive circular to 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
1306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by most U 


& 0°. & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. R 


IN FAN ‘I'S. 


WOODWARD’'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


D & CO, 
4 PUBLISHERS, 245 N. 
gt Send for Catalogue of all the 
best books on Architecture, Agri 
culture, Field Sports, & the iotse 


) 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


You ask 
$I First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 


refer to 
)Merchants, &c. f whom 

our Planes tn a0 
» 866 Broadway, New York. 


Crescent St. 
CFESCENE Ste 
Heat or Cold. 
We send them by express to any place, with privi- 
865 Broadway, New York. 


Crescent St. 
Crescent St, 
Crescent St, 
Crescent Ste 
Crescent St, 
then by eres to any pac, wth 
HOWARD & CO. 
THE CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


= 
= = 
= 
= 
This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Com f and 
examine its new plan of CE, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

usiness Office; 

efficient 


in 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is forthe use of 


THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 
Book of Beference for 
New Rules. 100 Colored Illustrations. 
P. 8.—Clab Outiits a specialty. 


answered. Price $1 $0 per 
sale Office, 145 Eighth Send for Circulars. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PER. 


A tm the moat 
a 
JOHN 8. PURD cor. Fulton 8t., N.Y. 


ws 8S, TOUPE Dovsepar, maker, 
96 Fulton 8t., New “ Rnough said. 


‘CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoax. 


Few men of our generation have more innocently 
and unpretendingly given a ter amount of amuse- 
ment ; ond this has latterly been mingled with much 
sensible talk and instruction, pleasantly conveyed, as 
ae ph experienced, clever man grown old in a busy 
A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. [Illustrations. 8vo, Paper 
$1 00; Cloth $1 50. 

Luttrell of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


$1 50. 
The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 
Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 
One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Roland Cashel. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 
Tony Batler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


The Set complete, 5 vol 5 vols., Cloth, $15 00. 
& Brornens will send either of the 


Bove trorks id, to any part of 
che Undied on vaccigt af the prict 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1872. 


ConrTents : 


IN SEARCH OF THE PI UE. 
— *“‘How pure is this Atmos- 
uffragers, a ou If you please, the 
Show coming Week?” wed 
™ BAY—A Lzozxp or Laxz Hvnzor, 


THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 
Barber's Sh 
Market.—A Street Scene in Rome.— 
City.— The Castle of St. An 
Library.—St. illamin 
St. Peter’s.—A Swiss Guard.—One of the Pope's 


.—A Roman 


Body the Tiara.—Fan-Bearera. 
—The Grand Penitent Pope dispensin 
the ction. —C g the Holy Sacramen 
to the Sistine Chapel. Throne-Room. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 
— The Guillotine, Lucas 
Lossius, 1551.—The Guillotine, after H. P. Reben- 
1578.—The Guillotine, after A. Aldegriver, 


THE EXPLORATIONS OF DI CESNOLA IN CY- 


Colossus of Golgos.—Ma 
= Cyprus. —Venus and her Canephore. — Gree 
ben the Tombs of Dali. — Greek 
at Dali.—Greek Vase and Cups, from the 
Toube of Dali.—Vase from the Phanician Tombs 
at Dali.—Colossal Phenician Head, Torre Cotta, 
from Dali.—Colossal] Phenician Head, Stone, from 
Dali.—Luigi Palma di Ceenola.—Vase from the 
ombe at Dali.—Vases from the Phe- 
pician Tombs at Dali.—Vases from the Phenician 
Tombs at Dali.—The Assyrian Hercules, from the 
Temple of Venus at Golgos. i-coloseal Heads 
from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.—Statues from 
the Temple of Venus at Golgos.—The Phenician 
Hercules, from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.— 
Heads of Colossa! Greek from the Temple 
of Venus at + .-—Greek Heads, from the Tem- 
le of Venus at Golgos.—Statue of Macedonian 
eriod, from the Temple of Venus at a 
Greek Heads.—The Greek Priest, found at 
MY GODMOTHER’S POMANDER. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emirto Paper.) 
ON THE SANDS. 
With an Illustration. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT.—(Coneluded.) 
Here's the Calico Dress.”— 
“*Since when ?’ she whispered.” 
TO A CRUSHED VIOLET. 


A VIRGINIA MILITIA TRAINING OF THE LAST 
GENERATION. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Avn- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 

You will be 
wicked in every Way,' said the Priest. * —'** But 
who is the other Man?’ demanded Adrian.” 

CALIFORNIA.—III. Irs Propvcts anv Propvctivr- 

FOR By Cuakies 
Norpuorr. 

With Two Maps. 

AKERATOS. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaocxrnay. 
Cuarrer IX. The Bow-windowed House 
X. A Snow Garden. 
that Instant Dolly's fature 

Fate was decided.” 


With a Portrait. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Macazixe, Hauren’s Weex and 

yer for one year, $10 00; or any tw® for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazing, Werxt.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever, Club ef Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
—_ Jor $20 00, without extra copy. 

The P within the United States is for the 
Macaznrs & cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, I — yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
ter] where received. Subscriptions from 

of Canada must be accompanied with 
Hy cents additional for the Magazin x 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be uuderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enubecriber’s address is to be 
both the new and old one must be ao 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pa ble to the order of Haurger & Brorurns is prefer- 

e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
e Tost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Anvertisine Harper's 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole P $500; Half P. 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each 

Ha @ Weekly.—Ineide Pages, $2 00 Line; 
Outside $4 00 per Line—each 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowl THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous 
mials in its favor are being 

ee from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sele Man nufacturers, 


New Haven, Conn. 
& Bawnine, New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 


ROPER HOT-AIR 
ENGINE COMPANY, 12 Chambers St., New York, 


. 
experienced hand 
NS can without it. 
It Goce away 
= wit ckin e 
= fingers, straining 
= / the eyes, and wit 
(J ° imperfect and ir- 
1rec- 
ai 
: on receipt of 86 which the best form in use. 
\ 
| for ilhustrated 
: to BEN. WOODS. 
pysPEPsi VURED, 
150 Houses of moderate cost. 
$1 50 tpaid. 
retail easily for Ten 
li 
hat 
iano sold through Agent, a 
e have no Agents, but ship 


Jury 13, 1872.] 


COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


a9 


cr 


Watches 


2 Chains. 


Some of our watches that have 


a 


SS = 
COLLINS METAL 


ts the size and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
ce, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
been on Railroads have not 
— one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
oy $15, and $25; all Patent Levers, Fu)! Jeweled 
Hunting , Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. "Chains, $2 to 
‘ght and finish. Every watch is fully guaran 
cate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
livery; or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
ed and free by mail. The Genuine Collins Watches can onl 
had of us; we have no Agents. Address COLLINS M 
WATCH i FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


— 


and Jewelry. 


be 
AL 


we 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing al! the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Paior One or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


It Trovatorg, Nomma, 
Rieo.erto, 
Don Giovannt, I. 


Lz Nozzz pe Fiearo, 
La SomNAMBULA, 
Des Faeiscuvtz, 
Fra TaNNHAUSER, 
ASANIELLO (next month). 


** We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
E. PAREPA ROSA, 


(Signed) 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO'’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 


in the country, or direct from the publishera. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
___No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
COUNCIL 


WAR. 
J 


ing Gran 
Stanton. 

close stamp for 
catalogue and price-list to 


Lvota vps LamMERMOOR, 
Lvorezia Borgia, 
Fipe.io, 


JOHN BROGEBS, 
212 Fitth Ave., 


New York. 
HE DEBILITY OF OUR BOWS, and 
the Early Decay of our You en. 


—A new work by James C. Jac pub- 

Flexible covers. pages. Price 50 
Send for table of contents to 

AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., Danaville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 


Brown’s ‘ALWAYS COOL’ Stove-Lip LIFTER. 
Price 25 Cts. 


Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tux Best 1x Use. Price §0 cents. 
For sale by all Dealers. Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


If you wish to be cured of the habi addreae 


T. E. CLARKE, 

Mit. 

= 
mam 2 tr 
2 
|5 
& 
& 
AND 

- 

Le tome and te heap 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper 
Manufactured by the 

BUCKMAN M'F'G CO., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam Whistle, fit- 

toy engines, 15c. 

oung America En- 

mail, postpaid, 


50. 
The Young America, No. 
The Little Giant, double 
by mail, post- 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; oem 
Send for a circular to = LOWE P Ess fo, 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapen ro Fir any Prevas, and 
are Alted with the greatest accuracy, TU% NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETURR BEING PRINTED On 
EACH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
— by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the anny 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches abcve the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight aroand the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF C 
POSTILION - BA 


eee eee eee eee 


| POL SUIT (for girl from 7 

GIRL'S PRINCE E SUIT (for girl from 2 on™ = 


DRESS AND WALK- 
— from 6 © to 


ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eae eer eee ee 


JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) oe 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to9 years old). “ 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 


from 8 to 15 years old)... 
INFANT'S WA 


oak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE 


- 


WALKING 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. = 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from - 


PLAIN-W AIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walkin 
LOW-NECKED EVENING D 
ATTEA Court Train and 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt - 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poestil- 
ion Basque, yey front Over-skirt, aud bee 
der Skirt (for re Ty 5 to A years old).... “ 2 
LADY'S LIN ERIE ng 8 acqne, Corset 
se, ou 
LAIN BAS UE, with Apron-front puree 
and Walkix skirt 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-ekirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, an Walkin 
MARGUERITE LLY 
ING SUIT, with Cape. 
TALMA, with Pointed Mood, Postilion Waist, 
Varden Over-skirt, ang Walking Skirt. 
ASQUE, with Over-ekirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... - 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 
ALBERT VICTOR 


3 


POLONAISE, 
Adjustable Demi-Trained 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pedern: will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


fy the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. supplied 


ture Ilustrationa, to an 
Address N 


| CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.’s Fiuid Extract 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Syphili Rheumatism, Ul 


by all druggists. ce, $3 
ttle. 

New Y 


WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—@ NY 


will dispose of One Hundred mB MxLopzons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. inclading Waters’, 
at EXTEEMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, "URING THIS 
montuH, Or will take a portion cash a:d balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Three- 7 Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Samples and Circu 
MICA ROOFING CO., T3 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


TA M™MERING.—Dr. Warrr, 102 East 26th St, 
N.Y. No until c References: clergy- 
men and others. nd for circular of cases cured. 


ORTABILITY combined 
with great wer in FIELD, 
NOURISTS PERA, 


out~door day and night 
doub perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 

greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 


uent changes. Ca es sent by inclosing ‘ss 
SEMMONS. 687 Broadw ay, N. ¥. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 


Dollars. Black Walnut. Complete 


From Twen 
with Cues Balla. Send stamp for 
___ ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Musee of WONDERS & elegant 
for 10c. Centra) Book Co., Garrettsville, 


IF YOU WANT 


Todo a printing, and the 
best job press in the world to do 
“with you will THE 

NG AMERICA PRINTING 


h Specimen Boo Circular, 
wit 
sent to any address by y JOSEP H 
WATSON, 85 Water St., Boston, 
oe 53 Murray St, New York. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP 


it for cent uired 


inedale, H. 


WINDING 


Howard &Co.3. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER'S 
Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 
hood, and their mutual inter-rela- 
Love, its Power, &c. 


for specimen Circulars with terms. 
Address NATIONAL PU! PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
do not at once write for circulars of the best- 


it if the 
sellin k eI Extraordinary inducements 
offe Address F . M. REED, 189 Eighth St, NYY. 


full particulars FREE. S. M. Spenozs, Brattleboro, Vt 
MONEY ae made with our Stencil 
ey-Check Outfit. Circu- 


lars free. Srarronp M’'y’e Co., 66 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New II- 
lustrated Family Bible, eo 450 fine Scrip- 
nt, free of charge. 
‘G CO., Phila, Pa. 


NATIONAL PUBLIS 


BREECH-LOADING 


SHOT-GUNS, 


RIPLES, PISTOLS, & METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES. 


Schuyler, Hartley, & Graham, 
19 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


One bottle warranted a per- 
Sect cure for all kindsof Pitza, 
Also two to five bottles in the 
worst forms of Leprosy, 
Scroruta, Ca- 
and all 
diseases of the 
Blood. Entirely vegetable. 
In case of failure, send and 
take back your money. No 

—~ failure for fourteen years, 
Sold every where. $1 a bottle. a. for Circulars, 
H. D. FOWLE, Boston. — 


anterS 
J IVING THOUGHTS of Leading Thinkers. 


500 authors. A mine of gold. Elegant. Sells rapid- 
ly. Ay Agents, address J. R. Foerzrz & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


AS TS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stimson & Co., Fine Art Puditehers, Portland, Maine. 


Fi A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 


Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M’r’e 
Avex ENTS WANTED,—$10 a day sure for either 


Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 
sex ene to work. Send 35cts. for samples and 
J. STUDEBAKER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


GUIDE TO EUROPE H r’s Hand- 

k for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 

a through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 

Belgium, Holland, Germany, > t, Syria, 

Tar ey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W 

Author of Harper’s Phrase-Boo Book,” “ Hie. 


tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 0. 


Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &. 


2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Leven, 
Syo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. ° 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journ ou 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fond. By E. H. Patwer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of ee oy es of St. John’s Col- 
lege, SS Maps and numerous I))us- 
trations from Photo ~ - and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey —— and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Ts Svo, Cloth, $3 


4 INVESTMENT. of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wu. Frace, Author of Pot ay Seasons 
in ee Vineyards,” &c. Lllustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S —— GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Lan pusge . By Dr. ay a 
vi 08, Professor in the niveraity of Leipzi 
lated under the wom of Author. Baitea 
Surtu, LL.D., cal Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, oy Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 0. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderfal, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


4 SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE BAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex: 
ander the Great. Including E Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia, 
By Pur Surru, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. gg “a the 
on of Eminent Men of Science. 1 Cloth, 


ALBERT LUNEL. A the late Lozp 

Broveuam. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edite 
with Notes, by Wu. J. Rotrz, A.M., formerly Hea 
paoster of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 

Venice. Tempest. — Henry VIIL —Julins 
Cewear.) Illustrated. 4 vols, 1é6mo, 90 cents 


each; or bound in one volume, han orua- 
mented, $3 00. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. FP. W. Rosr- 
son, Author of “ True to prog “For Her Sake,” 
“ Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8yo, » 50 cents. 
12, 
SANA GE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Des ya Tab- 


Wrrr delivered in the 
ernacie. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


13. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS 
Otrves Twist. 28 Dlustrations, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00 te 


Martm With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, a 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. “The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lexe Tyzaman Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


Harper's Catatoare on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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< cers, Skin Diseases, and all 
< Blood Purifier. Sold 
echanical Movements, 
Sc. to $2 50 each. 
Liberal Discount to Trade. 
— 
es 
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42 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
With Patent Hollow Handle. 
A KITCHEN LUXURY. 
THE GEST AND Rt- 
ARDS \AABLE ATOR 
VA THE EVERY 
WATCH GUARANTEED BY 
SEGAL 
IUM EATERS 
from 4 to 13 years 
Apron Front an 
DOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 
& will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


